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Johnny...Reading...and Tomorrow 


How well Johnny learns to read . . . to understand what he reads . . . to recognize its values 
in his work, study, and play ... will determine the extent of his development—spiritually 
... intellectually . . . socially . . . recreationally. And reading can make of Johnny 

a “whole child” today trained to be the “whole man” of tomorrow—prepared for 
whatever role in life he chooses. 

But Johnny's steps toward becoming a “whole child” 
and “a better Catholic” need to be guided. A proved 
way of meeting his changing reading needs is through 
the “timed” program for Catholic boys and girls that 
the weekly School MESSENGERS provide—on every 
grade level. 

Issued weekly, these “timed” reading aids include eo 
the separate School Editions of Our LittLe n> 
MESSENGER for grades 1, 2, and 3... . the JUNIOR 
CaTHOLIC MESSENGER for grades 3-6... 
the YOUNG CATHOLIC MESSENGER for 
grades 6-9 .. . and, every two weeks, 
TREASURE CHEST, the picture-story mag- 
azine for all ages. 

Teachers depend on these proved 
classroom aids . . . to help correlate 
Johnny’s everyday experiences with 
classroom work . . . to stimulate a de- 
sire and love for wider reading . . . to j 
accelerate the learning process .. . 
to teach an appreciation for Christian f } 
social principles...todevelop Johnny | 
into the “whole child” who will 
become the enlightened Christian 
citizen of tomorrow. 


GEO. A. PFLAUM, Publisher, Inc. 
38 West Fifth Street, Dayton 2, Ohio. 
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CREATIVE INTUITION IN LEARNING 
By Florence B. Barber* 


I am just an ordinary teacher writing about education. For 
such a one as I to write about a subject so well presented by 
others may seem somewhat presumptuous. Nevertheless, when 
I consider my years of teaching, I believe that I should offer 
these observations, these unexpected revelations, from the minds 
of young people. Without egotism but with a deep sincerity, |, 
therefore, bring these thoughts to you in the cause of education. 

Before I go on I wish to emphasize that I am using the per- 
sonal approach because I feel that in doing so one can come 
nearer to the truth. In what happened I consider any efforts 
on my part very secondary. A privilege arose in my path. I 
loved the privilege and was guided as I followed. 

Shall we begin at the beginning? Contrary to my present point 
of view, I contended as I prepared to enter college that I would 
not teach. My attitude may have been prompted by unwelcome 
advice concerning the practical features of a pedagogical career. 
Now, however, I realize that I rebelled against any inhibition 
of freedom. A longing to write which tantalized me to pursue 
this vacillating desire for freedom finally directed me, for I chose 
English as a college major. At the end of my junior year in 
college, convinced by that time that the earning of one’s bread 
and butter cannot be disregarded, I had accumulated sufficient 
credits in education to qualify myself, upon graduation, for en- 
trance into the teaching profession. I would teach English, the 
subject that I loved. 

Now that I possessed the necessary educational qualifications 
and the uninhibited desire to teach the subject dear to me, | 
wondered what I should do with them. Within a year an un- 
expected opportunity placed me behind a desk in a school where 
the community’s major interest was its young people, education, 


*Florence B. Barber is on the staff of St. John Baptist School, Mend- 
ham, New Jersey. 
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and the teachers. Inspiration can accrue from such a situation. 


During these earlier years I committed the errors of the 
“rookie,” taught thirteen uses of the nominative case, and allowed 
my classes to wonder about the trite, pedagogical question: 
“What did Shakespeare mean when he said, ... ? All the 
mechanisms of what should be done could certainly not be the 
art of teaching, I thought. Christ taught great truths in simple 
parables. Should not a teacher, therefore, hope to approxi- 
mate truth and impart the deeper values in learning with sim- 
plicity? A very dear friend gave me the answer and vision 
when she said, “Remember that each young person is a life to 
be lived.” More recently another friend expanded these words 
to “God-given life to be lived.” Within the spirit of the person 
taught lies the art of teaching. 

Stimulated by my friend’s inspirational reason for teaching, I 
accepted a position, the second since my graduation, in a sub- 
urban, residential community where the superintendent of 
schools personified a deep understanding of the values needed in 
true teaching. Through many talks together about the potentiali- 
ties of pupils, desirable courses of study, and the invisible factors 
which guide youth well, we realized that our vision followed a 
light, baffling at times but unwavering and certain in its direc- 
tion. One day when I heard him say, “These groups are yours 
to do with as you think best,” I knew the opportunity and hope 
which I believed could constitute the art of teaching lay in my 
hands. Faith alone could lead. 

Not in one day, nor in the next day, nor in the next does 
evident progress come. In fact, after several years, an event 
arose like a milepost pointing the way. At the close of a school 
day I had put into my briefcase two hundred papers, students’ 
efforts in written expression more formally known as composi- 
tions. Why there were two hundred now defies analysis, but 
they were there for a reason. Once at home, a fire in the library 
fireplace invited me to stop before going to my room. Rest on 
the davenport brought relaxation. I drew from my briefcase the 
two hundred papers and began to read them. Troubled, I 
leaned against the back of the davenport. Almost audibly I 
heard my decision. Well, if I have to continue reading such 
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written expression throughout my career, I'll stop teaching now. 
I tossed one-third of the papers into the fire and went on upstairs. 


DISCOVERING A TEACHING PRINCIPLE 


For more than a week | challenged the destructive against the 
constructive and came out of the struggle with a procedure that 
deserved a trial. To use music as a basis for awakening thought 
could provide reactions to the intangible more readily than to 
use the obvious material from which the average subject matter 
is usually chosen. A good recording machine and three record- 
ings were easily obtained: Van Suppe’s Light Cavalry Overture; 
Weber's Invitation to Waltz; Wagner's Ride of the Valkyrie. To 
the majority of students in my five classes these selections were 
unfamiliar. No explanation was given. The students were re- 
quested to choose one of the three selections and, avoiding the 
narrative, to write whatever the music brought to them. The 
writing might be done at the conclusion of any one of the record- 
ings or reserved until after the playing of all three. Rather 
than a writing to music the program was designed as a prologue 
to a sincere effort to aid young people in thinking and learning. 
Through written expression one might discover the power by 
which the thinking and learning could be encouraged and de- 
veloped. Frequently I had received sporadic pieces of poetry 
and so-called creative writing. With me, however, the vital 
question remained: could most persons, not just the few, learn 
most through the creative power entrusted to them? I had 
read Ernest Dimnet’s Art of Thinking and believed with him 
that they could. Proof must come from a sufficient number of 
students. Again, with two hundred papers in my briefcase | 
went home, this time in a more hopeful spirit. 

Within a few days the papers had been read, not critically but 
carefully. Impressions influenced perhaps by the moving pic- 
tures rather grossly recreated the “Valkyrie” as cowboys, and the 
Light Cavalry Overture most amusingly into several popular 
refrains. From the least obvious Invitation to Waltz came the 
best pieces of writing. In all of the papers written from this 
recording there was a sincerity and a revelation of the person 
writing, a kind of radiation from written expression that I had 
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never seen before. The students were thinking better and ex- 
pressing better learning through such thinking. 

The fact that in the first experiment the most satisfactory writ- 
ing evolved from the more abstract music led me to believe that 
the music chosen for the second experiment should in each 
instance be very abstract. The prelude to Richard Wagner's 
Das Rheingold and two other comparable recordings constituted 
the second musical group. This time the written expression 
evinced not only hope by also an intangible yet convincing proof; 
for from the majority of these papers now radiated a kind of 
learning prompted not by the objective, not by the subjective, 
but born out of the deeper nature of humankind. I became ab- 
sorbed in reading each piece. The same pupils, the same pro- 
cedure, and yet a revelation that defied explanation. Fearing 
the enthusiasm or desire might have colored my judgment, I 
asked, without comment, a friend to read this same set of papers. 
When my friend’s reaction to them coincided almost identically 
with mine, I could draw only the conclusion that a truth worthy 
of pursuit lay before me. To do nothing more would seem in- 
credible and wrong. 

In spite of the freedom that had been given me, I know the 
responsibility entailed when one is working with youth, partic- 
ularly high school students in a somewhat conservative com- 
munity. Again, I was fortunate in being able to discuss with 
this same understanding superintendent the present situation. 
After careful thought he came to me with his reply: “Convincing 
proof would require a longer period of time. Could you give 
the time?” I answered, “I could and I would.” 


AN EXPERIMENT IN METHOD 


In ways over which human direction has little control, it so 
happened that the five classes which had served in the initial 
experiment were composed of low intelligence quotient persons. 
One could continue working with the present five classes—the 
school year was then in November—and go on for another year 
with the classes that would enter in the coming September. 
This year’s and next year’s group would be sophomore or Eng- 
lish 10. Such a similarity in grade would be necessary. Imagine 
my bewilderment, however, when I discovered upon examining 
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the school files that the students who would enter in the follow- 
ing fall were uniformly individuals of superior intelligence. 
Ever since I had read Art of Thinking by Ernest Dimnet I had 
wondered about the relationship between creative ability and 
the intelligence quotient. Why be bewildered? The experiment 
could serve two purposes: one to determine more accurately 
the potential development of the type of learning evidenced in 
many of the second set of papers; the second purpose to deter- 
mine the correlation between intelligence and creative ability. 
The combined purposes could serve as educational lights, if one 
with zealous work and faith would follow them. I was ready to 
give my best. 

To write of all the details in the development of what became 
as time went on a challenge and a cause in education would re- 
quire many, many pages. I will present only those features in 
the evolution which contributed to the more universal outcomes. 

Every possible means was sought that might intrigue young 
people to think away from the obvious and through themselves. 
The regular instruction in literature and the techniques of Jan- 
guage were not interrupted. Written expression, however, could 
serve best in checking concretely the learning of each pupil. 


In order to find a fair judgment for ascertaining the value of 
each paper and the growth of each pupil's learning, a satisfactory 
means of measurement that would coincide with the intuitive 
had to be created. Objective, traditional markings were negli- 
gible and useless. Through a conference with several persons 
interested in the welfare of the project, light, because of certain 
abstract features and also because of a possible relationship with 
the intuitive, was accepted as a basis for estimating the learning 
value of what a pupil had written. Moreover, since light could 
have certain tangible aspects, perhaps color, the product of light, 
could serve. 

Approximately one hundred papers were read and grouped. 
The content of some of them was dumb, dead, lifeless, like that 
sickening green which can merit only a parasitic, reflected work. 
The expressions on other papers were dynamic, with a feeling 
of subtle drama. A red, like blood, mixed with a kind of amber 
could characterize these. Still others caused one to hold one’s 
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breath, for they contained that creative spirituality which be- 
longs to art. These last would fall into a soft purple and gold 
light. Upon more careful observation of these light values none 
of the several persons interested in the program would have 
preferred any substitutions for standardization. Each one agreed 
that these three lights or color values were logical and true. In 
fact, in a short time, these interested individuals concluded that 
these lights, green, red, and purple-gold could serve in deter- 
mining the worth of literature, painting, sculpture, and music. 
Apply, if you will, the light test to works that may be generally 
classified in any of these four major categories, and I am sure 
that you will appreciate its infallibility. For the purpose of 
simplification, the symbol P was used to designate the green 
light or the lifeless picture; D to describe the red light, the 
dynamic; and § to characterize the soft, purple creative. Soon, 
however, any better designations seemed inconsequential. A 
paragraph in which words were never counted but which usual- 
ly numbered approximately two hundred constituted the word 
content. All writing was done in class during a period of forty 
minutes. To avoid any suggestion of a composition or theme, 
written expression became the keynote of the procedure. Only 
the instructor knew the light standards. The students rejoiced 
in the omission of grades and in working for the pleasure of 
doing so. 

No doubt, at this point, the reader wishes to inquire which 
procedures were used. How I wish that I might retrograde and 
let you experience those days of writing. Every procedure | 
brought joy and a desire for more. Freedom had unexpectedly 
supplanted the tedium of writing. The presentation varied from 
a series of thoughts offered by the teacher, one thought being 
chosen by each pupil, exhibitions of articles indicative of a pupil's 
concept of beauty, the playing of fine recordings, reactions to 
groupings of still life, of flowers, of animals. Always the sub- 
ject matter was offered without comment and without questions 
from the pupils, for only through such an uninterrupted method 
could the intuitive find soil in which to grow. Perhaps the most 
remarkable reaction came in response to the playing of the com- 
plete recording of Stravinsky’s Fire-Bird. No explanation was 
given; the young people knew only that they were writing from 
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music. As I looked about, I sensed that one boy seemed to be 
doing something other than writing, but I made no remark. 
At the close of the class, he stopped to leave on my desk three 
drawings as he said, “I need a little more time. May | bring the 
fourth tomorrow?” “Yes, indeed!” I replied. Almost in awe I 
looked at the drawings; the first, a bird vibrant with all the 
spiritual vitality of the music; the second, a group with the 
spiritual quality more softly and smoothly manifest, represented 
the dance of the princesses; the third showed a virile, kindly 
king. On the following day I received the fourth—a baby 
wrapped in a papoose-like cradle which was borne through the 
clouds by doves. The poor boy, of a humble background, with 
no training in art, had portrayed with profound appreciation 
every portion of the musical masterpiece. 

Before such a miracle I paused in quiet gratitude. From that 
time on I abandoned forever the thought of grading papers 
with A-B-C, or any objective marks. Instead I looked upon all 
that the young people had written as revelations which must be 
directed for their learning and for the good of education. In 
order to think, they did not need the objective nor the obvious; 
other ways were preferable to them. Upon the teacher who was 
trying to better understand the learning process lay the respon- 
sibility of loyally maintaining a new way for them, a way God- 
given and less man-made. 


RESULTS OF THE METHOD 


Throughout the second year the reading of papers and the 
evaluating of the work according to the three lights was con- 
tinued. In addition, the evolution in the learning of each pupil 
was carefully observed. The question, how many of these stu- 
dents have the ability under a procedure identical with that of 
the former year to grow from a learning comparable with the 
gold and purple light, must be answered. At the conclusion 
of the second year, after a reading and checking of practically 
two hundred papers, the answer was evident. Practically 90 per 
cent of the students had been able to develop a learning com- 
parable to the gold and purple light, and of the remaining 10 
per cent the majority, in fact all of them with a few exceptions, 
had shown an ability to move into the red light. This outcome 
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provided proof for the former assumption, namely, an approach 
that awakened learning intuitively guaranteed an evolution in 
learning from a monotonous type of thinking to a spiritual 
strength of mind. Education without the aid of mechanical, 
obvious procedures had gained an independence that must not 
be ignored. 

There remained still another matter to be investigated and 
tested. Because the persons in the second-year group were all 
individuals with high intelligence quotients, might not some criti- 
cal doubter ask the question: would such convincing proof come 
from persons of low intelligence? The papers of the first, low 
I.Q., group which had been placed on file were given a second 
reading and the development in the learning of each pupil was 
carefully tabulated. The result was amazing, because with the 
low I.Q. group the outcome was practically identical with the 
outcome of the high 1.Q. group. In order to avoid any error 
in the checking and tabulating of the two sets, we asked a person 
trained in computing and tabulating measurements to evaluate 
the tabulations. Our amazement at the outcome of this scientific 
checking seemed unbounded. The correlation between the low 
1.Q. group and the high I.Q. group showed a difference so slight 
as to be scarcely appreciable. Contrary to contentions concern- 
ing the value of objective training, there lay the fact before us: 
the intelligence quotient had practically no bearing upon in- 
tuitive learning. An individual could be an individual in his 
own educational right, undismayed by inward quakings. 

After two years of study and careful reading of approximately 
four thousand papers, truths indisputed had revealed themselves, 
namely: that learning finds its truest source in the creative, in- 
tuitive power of each individual; that learning with most persons 
can evolve to a fine spiritual level of thinking; and that such 
evolution of learning has little if any correlation with the intel- 
ligence quotient. 

I remained for a number of years in this same high school in 
which the experiment had been made. Whether I taught fresh- 
men, sophomores, or juniors—noisy, bellowing boys or demure, 
quiet girls—those truths that had been discovered never varied, 
never lost their momentum. Personally, I knew that I would 
teach, always confident in the power of intuitive learning. 
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Circumstances in which my health played a part brought me 
nine years ago to an independent school in which the number 
in each class was small. My responsibility to teach all the Eng- 
lish from grades eight through twelve soon became an opportu- 
nity, for about these truths in learning could be built up a 
course of study. One could observe the evolution of learning in 
individuals over a period of four years. For twice that number 
of years the learning of the pupils thrived with satsfaction. In 
addition, the carry-over into college proved gratifying. The 
thought that a young person is a God-given life to be lived 
radiated constant inspiration. Through the co-operation of friends, 
through Guidance Unseen, a conviction had matured and now 
looked for a vision into the future. 


ESSENCE OF THE TRUTHS UNVEILED 


The vision came. Indeed it had been shining for some time 
on the horizon while I had been absorbed with things close at 
hand. I knew that the work of those years and the discoveries 
attendant upon them would need superior support, if they were 
to expand in influence. One cannot understand the mystery 
that unites circumstances. This time the union occurred when 
the book, Education at the Crossroads, by Jacques Maritain came 
into my possession. Earnestly I began reading, read on, and 
then stopped at page 41, trembling in my excitement, tempered 
with humility. On this page, in the words of a great philosopher, 
Jacques Maritain, lay the essence of the truths which my friends 
and I had been given the privilege of unveiling. I quote: 


If we consider the preconscious of the spirit. here we 
see that important and vital changes might take place 
in our educational methods. Here it is not a question 
of liberating the vital preconscious sources of the spirit’s 
activity. Thus, creative imagination and the very life 
of the intellect would not be sacrificed to cramming, 
memorization, or conventional rules of skill or to the 
honest and conscientious but mechanical and hopeless 
cultivation of overspecialized fields of learning. With 
regard to the development of the human mind neither 
the richest, material facilities nor the richest equipment 
in methods, information and erudition are the main 
point. The greatest thing is the awakening of the inner 
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resources and creativity. The cult of technical methods 
by their own virtue must give way to respect for the 
spirit and dawning intellect of man.' 

Why couldn't education understand? 

During the past summer I read and reread Jacques Maritain’s 
most recent book, Creative Intuition in Art and Poetry. In this 
magnificent work through lucid diagrams and concrete state- 
ments he gathers into a nucleus the truths of learning. The fol- 
lowing quotations summarize the basic and most essential: 


Consequently we must say that imagination proceeds 
or flows from the essence of the soul through the intel- 
lect and that the external senses proceed from the 
essence of the soul through imagination. For they 
exist in man to serve imagination, and through imagina- 
tion intelligence.? 

I would observe especially that the word unconscious 
as I use it does not necessarily mean a purely uncon- 
scious activity. It means most often an activity which 
is principally unconscious, but the point of which 
emerges into consciousness. Thus, a place is prepared 
in the highest parts of the soul, where intelligence stirs 
the images under the light of the Illuminating Intellect 
to descend into man, dwell within him and become a 
part of our spiritual organism.* 


A CHALLENGE TO EDUCATION 


Why will education not understand? It could, if it would. 
These truths are essentially practical. They are far removed 
from the current patter termed creative expression. They are 
the foundation which should supplant the traditional, objective 
treadmill upon which educators, parents, and students have been 
walking. The potential power of these truths becomes indomit- 
able in its challenge to mankind. Education like politics seems 
to be standing on a promontory looking into a vista with the 
hope of seeing a panacea for its problems. Education can see, 
if it will, in the philosophy just quoted something much more 
profound than procedures or methods. It can see, understand, 


1 Jacques Maritain, Education at the Crossroads (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1943), p. 41. 

2 Jacques Maritain, Creative Intuition in Art and Poetry (New York: 
Pantheon Books, 1953), p. 107. 

3 Ibid., p. 100. 
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and put into practice an approach to learning through the soul 
of the individual and the evidence of such learning in the God- 
given self which God created. 

If anyone wishes to know about the practicability of such learn- 
ing, I offer with humility my experience of twenty-five years in 
which such a philosophy has worked in both public and private 
schools with all kinds of pupils. It has proved feasible in a com- 
plete course of study and has met the demands of the college. 
It is because of my conviction and experience that I am writing. 

Moreover, the truths of such a philosophy scarcely need to 
evolve. Self-evident truths need only the courage that promotes 
action. No doubt changes would be attendant upon such ac- 
tion, changes which many educators, teachers, parents, all factors 
in education, would accept as agreeable and wise. They have 
wanted only an impetus that will bring about such changes. 
May I list a few probable ones. 

Less and less importance would be placed upon objective 
grades and marks. From time to time scientific tests for deter- 
mining achievement might be used. One is dealing with the 
power of the child or young person, not with a human mechanism. 
Yearly, mid-year, quarterly, or monthly tests would become of 
less value as a means of standardizing learning. Written evidence 
in certain subjects may be necessary and worth while, but must 
the evidence be stigmatized as a test under which pupils be- 
come disturbed in their attitude toward learning? Life’s tests 
go much deeper. Surely, the preparation for life should be on a 
similar basis. 

Work would take the place of homework. Textbooks could 
“dim-out.” There would be a great need for fine books, in- 
spirational books. Some publishing companies are already sup- 
planting the entertaining, picture textbook, filled with obvious 
questions and outlines, with stimulating books with a challenge. 
Publishers cannot lose, for the teacher who desires students to 
learn will offer her students many books. 

How an individual thinks is a safer evidence of learning than 
facts. If thinking is being done, facts will be present. 

Imagine a pupil’s genuine happiness, if he could enter a class- 
room without blackboards, crayon, erasers, and the stereotyped 
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desk. A word written on the mind has more value than a word 
written on any blackboard surface. Teachers, many of them, can 
find other means, if ingenuity and personality are asserted. 
School supply houses need not lose. New products can be more 
profitable than the traditional. 


The correlation between hugh school buildings and true learn- 
ing would seem somewhat remote. Mass organization increases 
the awareness of objectivity. Simplicity should guide taxpayers 
in determining education’s needs. If we are not careful we will 
become more concerned about one room for a cyclotron than a 
quiet place for a chapel. 

The idle bantering of the term “creative” will cease. Creative 
intuition in learning implies self-direction, poise, and uncon- 
scious, spiritual perception. 

A conviction, a cause, and now a future for education. We 
have no fear of going deeper into nuclear physics with its 
potential mass destruction and at the same time its potentiality 
for construction. Certainly we should be willing to accept a 
philosophy of education whose simplicity includes all that is 
good, Parents and students have ever sensed this simplicity. 
Many teachers have rejoiced in its presence. Great leadership 
and the abiding values in the advance of civilization testify to 
its worth. Education through such simplicity could glorify 
learning. 


Education has nothing to lose, mankind so much to gain. 
Much that the individual wishes could be so, would be so, if 
education would accept the essential simplicity of these spiritual 
truths. 


Over a thousand lay teachers were certified in eleven 
dioceses last June for religious instruction of Catholic 
pupils attending public schools. The largest number cer- 
tified was in the Archdiocese of Portland, Oregon, where 
292 persons received certificates. Requirements for cer- 
tification varied in the several dioceses; those of the Di- 
ocese of Madison, Wisconsin, were the most exacting, 
demanding two years of study. 


PROBLEMS IN ADDITIVE MEASUREMENT 
By Robert B. Nordberg* 


This series began by challenging additive methods of mental 
measurement and continued by suggesting the general lines of 
non-additive evaluation. Within the additive framework, how- 
ever, additional theoretical difficulties arise. Most fundamental 
among these, perhaps, is that which centers about the concept 
of homogeneity.. There seems to be, in the profession, little 
awareness of the bases and implications of this concept. Many 
scientists who carefully construct class concepts from empirical 
data declare themselves against the validity of all class concepts 
when they try their hand at philosophy. 

The basis for homogeneity of test items is provided by logical 
universals. A universal may be defined as any trait, characteris- 
tic or relationship which, considered in the abstract, is the same 
whenever it occurs. The color blue, triangularity, and justice 
are universals, though of different degrees of abstractness. A 
particular may be defined as anything which exists in space and 
time and provides a potential basis for sensory experience. 

The process of generalizing entails universals, for we gen- 
eralize by categorizing. Science, as inductive generalizing, re- 
quires the same philosophical presuppositions as all other reason. 
The scientist must believe that an objective world exists and he 
must believe in the presence of causality or order in this world. 
If there is no objective world, the scientist is studying nothing 
but his own mental processes. If there is no order, the “laws” 
of science are useless descriptionss of the past—useless because 
they have no guaranteed application to the future. As Maritain 
writes, 


It is impossible to over-emphasize the importance of 
the problem of universals. It is for want of attention 
*Robert B. Nordberg, Ed.D., is an instructor in the Department of 
Education at The Catholic University of America. 
1 Robert B. Nordberg, “Additive and Non-Additive Mental Measure- 
The Catholic Educational Review, LIIl (March, 1955), pp. 145- 
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to it that so many philosophers and scientists of modern 
times cling to the naive belief that science must be a 
copy pure and simple, a tracing of the individual reality; 
serve up the stock arguments of ignorance against ab- 
straction, the essential precondition of all human knowl- 
edge; and when treating of the principles of the sciences, 
especially of mathematics, spin elaborate theories, de- 
void of solid foundation, whose sole result is to render 
knowledge totally impossible.” 

It should be noted that science is not concerned with partic- 
ulars as such, except in its applied or technological phase. The 
chemist is interested in what is common to all molecules of each 
type; he has no special concern with any particular molecule or 
group thereof. On the other hand, it is only by examination of 
particulars that the scientist advances his knowledge of univer- 
sals, There is no way that the intellect can by-pass particulars 
in its search for truth, as Plato’s reminiscence theory of learning 
would imply could be done. 

The scientist who is interested (as he should be) in his philos- 
ophical presuppositions must walk a straight and narrow path 
to avoid inconsistency. Just as Platonism denies the validity of 
science by denying that knowledge is either from or about the 
world presented by the senses, nominalism denies the validity 
of science by denying that experience can provide any valid con- 
cepts. Platonists are few in science today. Perhaps the temper 
of the times discourages them. Nominalistic scientists, however, 
are numerous. One can only conclude that they are going along 
with the popular epistemology of the moment without a serious 
examination of its logical implications for their work. Korzybski 
may be cited as an example of a man who adopted the nominalis- 
tic position rather consistently, yet worked in experimental fields, 
apparently unaware of the discrepancy. (Students of “general 
semantics” seem to be equally unaware of it.) He tells us, for 
instance: “If we use a language of adjectives and subject-predi- 
cate forms pertaining to ‘sense’ impressions, we are using a 
language which deals with entities inside our skin and charac- 


2 Jacques Maritain, An Introduction to Philosophy (New York: Sheed 
and Ward, 1947), p. 162. 
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teristics entirely non-existent in the outside world.” 


Bridgman, the founder of operationism, veers close to the 
nominalistic position when he insists that “if we have more than 
one set of operations, we have more than one concept.” This 
attitude seems to impute significance to differences, but not to 
similarities. 

If we are going to count things, all the things counted should 
be alike in some respect. That respect constitutes the reason, 
the only reason, for counting them. Therefore, all of the data 
in a test which yield a common score should be homogeneous 
in some respect. The slightest examination of objective tests, 
standardized or classroom, demonstrates how often this require- 
ment is overlooked. English tests, for instance, may measure a 
variety of skills ranging from poetry appreciation to punctuation, 
and yield a single score. If the score is 78, we may ask, “78 


what?!” 


A sound understanding among teachers of the problem of 
universals would help them to avoid at least two fallacies in 
testing. On the one hand, there would be an appreciation of the 
objective basis of homogeneity, and the consequent need to group 
test items by their content and not by any other consideration. 
On the other hand, teachers would be less likely to assume that, 
because a set of data shows homogeneity in one respect, the data 
are homogeneous in all respects. Each of a number of instruc- 
tors interviewed by the writer said their tests were homogeneous 
because “every item has to do with the subject.” One should 
keep this extremely limited basis in mind in interpreting results. 


It is well to be on guard against the assumption that the con- 
cepts involved in a given scientific inquiry are mutually ex- 
clusive, unless demonstration to that effect is made. Also, it 
should be remembered that a concept is plural not only in the 
sense of having a series of concrete exemplifications but in the 
sense of possibly embracing a series of sub-classes. For instance, 
there are many “intelligent” people, also many degrees of intel- 
ligence. If some “intelligent” people are “honest” and others not, 


3 Alfred Korzybski, Science and Sanity (Lakeville, Conn.: The Inter- 
national Non-Aristotelian Library Publishing Company, 1948), p. 384. 

4Percy W. Bridgman, The Logic of Modern Physics (New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1927), p. 10. 
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a knowledge of the number of “intelligent” people does not pro- 
vide the basis for any conclusion as to the number of “honest” 


people. 
USE OF MEDIANS AND PERCENTILES 


The second problem which arises within the additive frame 
of reference concerns the use of percentile statistics. Such statis- 
tics include percentiles, medians, quartile deviations, and meas- 
ures such as the middle 80 per cent range. Such statistics have 
in common that they are not algebraic. Despite the advantages 
of such measures, they lose out to the mean, standard deviation, 
and other algebraic construction in most statistical work. Stevens° 
and Lorge,® of whose conclusions the present series of articles is 
a critique, state that medians and percentiles may be validly 
used in ordinal measurement, that is, in situations in which we 
may assign ranks but cannot assume equal measuring units. 

The median of a distribution is that point above and below 
which an equal number of scores lie, that is, the fiftieth percentile. 
A percentile rank is the relative position of a score as arranged 
in a hypothetical distribution of one hundred. If medians and 
percentiles are taken to mean only what is clearly implied in 
these definitions, they may be validly used in ordinal measure- 
ment. Practically speaking, however, the significance of medians 
and percentiles rests upon comparisons. The usual interpreta- 
tion, for instance, of a score at the fiftieth percentile would be 
that, while it might not be so much above one at the forty-eight 
percentile as the latter is above one at the forty-sixth, neverthe- 
less, one at the fiftieth percentile is above one at any smaller 
percentile. It is “above” it, that is, in ability represented. Here 
the assumption of equal units returns in disguise. Percentiles are 
usually derived from scores. In a test of ten items, there are 
ten different possible combinations of “correct” answers which 
might yield a score of nine. For ranking purposes, a score of 
nine would be considered better than a score of eight, even if 
no assumption were made of how much better. In short, an as- 


5§. S. Stevens, “On the Theory of Scales of Measurement,” Science, 
CIII (1946), 677-80. 

Irving Lorge, “The Fundamental Nature of Measurement,” Educa- 
tional Measurement, ed. by E. F. Lindquist (Washington: American Coun- 
cil on Education, 1953), Part III, chap. xiv. 
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sumption is made that any combination of responses which yields 
a given score implies the same level of mastery as does any other 
combination yielding the same score. Unless the measuring 
units are virtually equal, might not some combination giving a 
certain score represent a higher level of achievement than some 
other combinations giving a higher score? This difficulty does 
not arise if papers are merely ordinally ranked. In this case, 
however, the relative rank (if the total of the distribution is 
known) provides as meaningful an interpretation as the per- 
centile. 


EQUAL UNITS AND ABSOLUTE ZERO 


A third problem which arises within the additive frame of 
reference is that of the equality of measuring units. Stevens‘ 
and Lorge® state that means, standard deviations, and the product- 
moment coefficient of correlation may be validly employed in 
measurement where units are known to be equal. The term 
interval measurement refers to such a situation. Extensive mag- 
nitude is also spoken of where units are equal. It is undoubtedly 
correct that these statistics (and other algebraic statistics such 
as the standard score) can be validly used if we ever have true 
intervals (that is, equal units). Without such units, we cannot 
even compare scores. As Guilford says, “Most of our ordinary 
conclusions are sound only insofar as equal units (and much 
less often an absolute zero point) prevail in the measuring 
scale.”® 

How did testers arrive at the conclusion that, even in those 
kinds of aggregate situations where psychological “units” exist. 
they are exactly equal and interchangeable? Some examination 
of mathematics is necessary here. Mathematics as we know it 
would not be possibly without the concept “one.” Paradoxically, 
this concept would be meaningless without the idea of plurality. 
It is difficult to see how other numbers could be meaningful 
without the concept of one. Therefore all mathematical mani- 
pulations are in a sense referable to that concept. Such manipu- 
lations may be done in the spirit of handling abstract symbols 


7 Stevens, op. cit., p. 679. 

8 Lorge, op. cit., chap. xiv. 

9J. P. Guilford, Fundamental Statistics in Psychology and Education 
(New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1942), p. 7. 
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without any assumption that they refer to any empirical reality. 
In measurement, however, the assumption is made that the num- 
bers used do have such a referent. Therefore, additive opera- 
tions are logically justified if one has reason to believe that each 
numerical unit corresponds to some identifiable qualitative unit. 


Scholastic philosophy conceives of human studies as being 
pitched at three levels of abstraction. Maritain discusses these 
in Degrees of Knowledge, probably his most profound work.'° 
The natural sciences abstract traits, relationships, and so on, 
directly from concrete subject matter. This is the first level of 
abstraction. Mathematics by-passes traits, relationships, essences, 
and so on, and considers quantitative relationships only. This is 
the second degree of abstraction. Metaphysics studies being-as- 
such. This is the third degree of abstraction. Maritain makes 
clear that the objects of thought in mathematics cannot exist 
without sensible matter, but can be conceived without it. “Nothing 
sensible or experimental enters into the definition of an ellipse or 
a square-root.”?4 

The imperfect applicability of mathematics arises from its level 
of abstraction. Wertheimer cites cases of South Sea languages 
which have different ways of counting fruit, money, animals, and 
men.!?_ He notes that primitive peoples usually do not show a 
strong tendency towards uniformity of monetary values. 


The point to be stressed is that faulty applicability of numeri- 
cal concepts to empirical reality does not arise (as Bertrand Rus- 
sell and A. N. Whitehead have maintained) from a difference in 
source between numerical ideas and other ideas. Rather, it is 
due to a change in level of abstraction as we go from the psycho- 
logical to the mathematical or vice versa. This interpretation of 
the matter, however, has seldom been made by writers on meas- 
urement. B. O. Smith wrote: “Measurement is a method by 
which mathematics is shown to be relevant to parts or aspects 
of nature; and the structure which it seeks is similar to that 


10 Jacques Maritain, The Degrees of Knowledge (New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons, 1938), pp. 45-46. 
11 Jbid., p. 46. 
12 Max Wertheimer, “Mathematics,” A Source Book of Gestalt Psycho- 
logy. D. Ellis (New York: Harcourt-Brace and soa 
» Pp. 
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implied in certain mathematical operations.”!* 

This comment seems out of keeping with the wholistic philos- 
ophy expressed so well by Smith elsewhere in the same work. 
Korzybski maintains his nominalistic position on this subject: 
“Mathematics is exclusive in one respect: It has no content. It 
is entirely a product of higher abstractions created by definition 
from undefined terms.”!* 

Notice how this author equates being “a product of higher 
abstractions” with “having no content”! He is by no means alone 
in this confusion, however. It is the essence of modern 
philosophy. 

Because mathematics by-passes essences and causal relation- 
ships, it is antecedently unlikely to apply perfectly (with equal 
units) to empirical reality. Wertheimer wrote: “Wherever there 
is no natural relationships, no vivid concrete and relevant con- 
nection among things themselves, there is also no logical con- 
nection, nor is any logical manipulation of these things possible. 
In contrast to this stands our kind of thinking whose logic tends 
in this direction: Everything can be counted.”!® 

At lesser levels of insight, many writers report the imperfect 
applicability of mathematics in science, without satisfactorily ex- 
plaining it. Bridgman points out that mathematical concepts lose 
their applicability as physical ranges increase, and even suggests 
that statistical method “. . . is used either to conceal a vast 
amount of actual ignorance or else to smooth out the details of a 
vast amount of actual physical complication, most of which is 
unessential for our purposes.”!® 

Lorge pointed out that mathematical operations “cannot pro- 
duce a unit with a true zero or a scale of equal intervals.”!7 
Some instructors apparently feel otherwise. 

A second consideration with regard to interval measurement 
has to do with possible meanings of “equal units.” In physical 
measurement, it has been long an accepted principle that 


13 B, Othanel Smith, Logical Aspects of Mental. Measurements (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1938), p. 59. 

14 Korzybski, op. cit., p. 681. 

15 Wertheimer, op. cit., p. 267. 

16 Bridgman, op. cit., p. 63. 

17 Lorge, op. cit., chap. xiv. 
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“equality” is relative. Albert Einstein,’* Alfred Korzyzbski,'” 
P. W. Bridgman,”° and others, have writen on this. Estimates 
of motion, direction or size are relative to the location of the 
observer. Two physical measures could be “equal” only in that 
sense. Are mental measurements “relative” in some analogous 
way? The answers depends upon one’s criterion. B. O. Smith 
wrote: “The derivation of units from a function of a property, 
instead of directly from the property itself, makes it exceed- 
ingly difficult, if not impossible, to establish equal units in any 
sense save by definition.”*! 

This suggestion provides one basis for “relative” equal units, 
which Smith elaborates: 


There are two kinds of units: first, units that are 
equal by definition; and, second, units that are equal 
by virtue of the fact that the axioms of addition have 
been confirmed. The former is the kind that has been 
evolved in the field of education. Units equal by defini- 
tion are those which have been determined for conven- 
ience, but which carry no experimental assurance that 
the quality which lies behind them is submissive to the 
same treatment as the numbers designating them.”* 

It is difficult to see what logical advantage is gained by the 
arbitrary postulation of equal units. Any interpretation of in- 
terval statistics in an ordinal measuring situation would be rela- 
tive to such a postulate. The postulate, in turn, must be 
evaluated. If it is not justified, conclusions based upon it are 
also unjustified. A much more meaningful kind of “relativity” 
in mental measurement lies in the use of ordinal ranking. 

Another possibility is to measure equality of units on a scale. 
Apparently no such scale has been published. The writer tried 
to construct such a scale but felt dissatisfied with the results. 
The scale was based upon the number of mental operations 
required to solve a problem and the level of abstraction of these 
operations. The chief criticism of such a scale is that it as- 


18 Albert Einstein, The Meaning of Relativity (Princeton, N.J.: Prince- 
ton University Press, 1946), p. 31. 

19 Korzybski, op. cit., p. 649. 

20 Bridgman, op. cit., p. 5. 

21 Smith, op. cit., p. 139. 

22 Ibid. 
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sumes there is only one way to solve a problem. Another person 
might arrive at the same conclusion by a greater or smaller num- 
ber of mental steps, and couched in different terms. 

Still another possibility is to establish equality of units on a 
statistical basis. Items which are alike in their ability to dis- 
criminate in a stated population are often regarded as deserving 
equal weight. This criterion, however, has less to do with logic 
than with sociology. 

Must we not conclude with Lindquist? 


The common practice in mental testing is to assign 
an arbitrary number of points of credit for the desired 
response to each situation (or test item), the indi- 
dividual’s score being the sum of such points earned. 
There is, however, no way of demonstrating conclusively 
that these arbitrary weights are in proportion to the 
“true” values of the items, or of determining with 
complete objectivity what these weights should prop- 
erly be.** 


The writer does not draw the further inference that means, 
standard deviations, correlations, and other algebraic statistics 
should not be used. If an investigator feels justified in using 
such statistics in the light of the results they bring, or in the 
light of any special theory he has as to their justifiability, there 
is probably no reason why he should not do so. He should, 
however, be aware of the theoretical difficulties about what he 
is doing. 


ABSOLUTE ZERO 


Even if that which is measured may be additively approached, 
and may be measured by equal units, we are not justified in multi- 
plying and dividing scores (that is, making ratio comparisons ) 
unless a zero on our scoring scale is absolute—means “just not 
any” of whatever is being measured.”* 

As with most assumptions, the validity of this one seems to 
depend upon what interpretation is made or it. An instructor 
might say that a score of 50 is twice as good as a score of 25 


23 E. F. Lindquist, A First Course in Statistics (Boston: Houghton- 
Mifflin Company, 1942), p. 212. 

24 Truman Lee Kelley, Scientific Method, Its Function in Research and 
in Education (Columbus, Ohio: Ohio State University Press, 1929), p. 89. 
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on his test (assuming equal units), if a zero on his test is his 
frame of reference for the statement, even though he might rec- 
ognize that this zero is relative. By strict logic, however, this 
instructor could not say that a score of 50 on this test is twice 
as good as 25 with reference to a complete lack of what was 
measured as the standard for zero. In short, this problem de- 
pends largely upon whether the test is regarded as a sampling. 
If one regards the test as including the total of all that is to be 
measured, perhaps a case might be made for “absolute zero.” 
Most tests, however, are samplings, whether so regarded or not. 
Lindquist wrote: 


The meaning of the arbitrary zero point on any 
scale of test scores is also unique to the test, and never 
corresponds to an absolute zero. Futhermore, scores on 
such tests can never be described in more fundamental 
terms by means of which direct comparisons of scores 
may be made from test to test or readings on one scale 
transposed into those on another.?° 


Lorge also stated: “It will perhaps not be possible to estab- 
lish true zeroes for behavioral properties such as prejudice or 
sociability."** Some writers, however, question the need for 
establishing a zero point. 

It must be remembered, finally, that ratio measurement im- 
plies equal units as well as an absolute zero. Since the evidence 
that equality of units cannot be demonstrated is rather plentiful, 
another reason exists for doubting the legitimacy of ratio com- 
parisons. It would appear, in short, that all we can do in mental 
measurement is place persons in rank order. This cannot be 
done through any additive process, for any such process pre- 
supposes equal units, and sometimes an absolute zero. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


1. Additive measurement should be employed only if one 
has good reason to believe that he is dealing with an aggregate 
rather than a whole, or if one adopts a pragmatic approach 
which seems to him to outweigh the theoretical objections to 
what he is doing. 


25 Lindquist, op. cit., p. 18. 
26 Lorge, op. cit., p. 347, 
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2. All data which are “mixed” to yield a single statistic or 
datum should be homogeneous in some way that is clearly under- 
stood and defined and this score should not be generalized in 
interpretation any less or more than is indicated by this defi- 
nition. 

8. The usual interpretations of medians and percentiles in 
ordinal measurement are not justified. 


4. Two objections exist against the use of cardinal numbers 
in mental measurement. The first is the additive assumption 
implied. The second is the assumption of equal units implied, 
even within the additive assumption. Use of ordinal numbers 
does not encounter either of these difficulties, but should be 
unmixed with additive manipulations. For instance, one should 
not average them or derive them from additive scores. 


5. Nevertheless, the use of interval and ratio statistics might 
be justified on more or less pragmatic grounds or by reason of 
some theoretical consideration outside the scope of the present 
study. 

The final article in this series will give examples of testing 
policies used by some college teachers and discuss them in the 
light of the preceding theoretical framework. Recommendations 
for an “ideal” evaluation program will also be made. 


Winner of the National Spelling Bee, conducted in Wash- 
ington, D.C., last May was Sandra Sloss, an eighth-grade 
pupil of St. Joseph’s School, Granite City, Illinois. Sandra 
was one of 17 Catholic elementary school pupils among 
the 63 national finalists in the contest. 

A growing shortage of teachers for public schools is 
predicted by the National Education Association on the 
basis of results of a recent Association survey. Survey 
results showed that only 65.8 per cent of the 1954 edu- 
cation graduates actually went into teaching. It is pre- 
dicted that only 27,800 of the 35,278 elementary education 
majors in the class of 1955 will enter classrooms. An esti- 
mated 60,000 elementary school teachers leave the class- 
room each year, the report on the survey revealed. 


PROBLEMS IN HUMANISTIC SCHOLARSHIP 
Rev. John E. Beez, S.J.* 


The American university has been the scene of most fruit- 
ful production in humanistic studies, yet it is no cause for 
wonder that frictions have developed between the humanities 
and the university. But like good members of a family, their 
disagreements do not indicate incompatibility. Quite the con- 
trary, they are inseparable; for the university contributes as much 
to the continued existence of higher learning as higher learning 
contributes to the vital function of the university, though many 
voices have protested that the universities are rapidly finding 
more ways to function without the benefit of the vitality which 
the right kind of scholarship provides. 

For purposes of this discussion it will suffice to consider the 
humanities as represented by the disciplines of history and litera- 
ture, together with the languages they imply. These, to use the 
designation of Father Robert I. Gannon, comprise two branches 
of the “wisdom studies,” of which philosophy and theology are 
the other members.? 

Our first concern will be to expose those problems of the 
humanities which have their source in the university system, and 
to outline some solutions which have been offered. We may 
then consider some problems which are peculiar to history and 
literature aside from their relations with the universities. 

By reason of its basic threefold function the university is a 
complex institution. These functions are to educate the students 
who attend the university, to foster and stimulate scholarly re- 
search, and to provide training for the professions. Our attention 
will be on the first two of these functions, to both of which the 
humanities make a major contribution. With regard to the sec- 


*Rev. John E. Beez, S.J., is on the staff of West Baden College, West 
Baden Springs, Indiana. 

1 Rev. Robert I. Gannon, “The University in a Brave New World” 
(Address to the delegates of the Fordham University Centenary Cele- 
bration, September 17, 1941); reprinted in Robert I. Gannon, After Black 
Coffee (New York: Declan X. McMullen Co., 1946), p. 38. 
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ond, we do not intend to consider actual productive scholarship, 
consisting mainly of the publication of articles and books by 
members of the faculty, fellows of the departments, or doctoral 
candidates. This function involves problems also, but it is rather 
the difficulties involved in the first, or teaching role, of the 
university that demand our attention. 

The latter question clarifies itself further if we concentrate on 
the master’s program of the graduate school where the teaching 
role requires that training be offered for two general types of 
student, the prospective high school or college teacher, and the 
prospective scholar who intends to do advanced work in the 
humanities. We can better analyze the problems inherent in the 
present situation if we recall briefly the origin of the American 
graduate school system. 


PROBLEM ARISING FROM TWOFOLD OBJECTIVE 


Since 1876 its organization has been patterned on the model 
of the Johns Hopkins graduate school which in turn was based 
on the successful and productive system developed in the German 
universities of the nineteenth century. The program included 
lectures to large groups and seminars in which the students en- 
gaged in advanced studies and intensive research. The system 
produced scholars, men trained for and aspiring to the special- 
ized study and extended reseach which was intended to issue 
in the publication of scholarly work. The question whether the 
technical achievement of such work was outbalanced by the 
effect it had of narrowing the scope of the field in which it was 
done will occur in the second part of this discussion. 

The point to be made here is that the American graduate 
schools were modeled after a system whose objective was the 
training of research scholars for advanced studies. But as we 
have seen, the objective of the American graduate school has 
come to be not one, but twofold; our graduate schools must now 
produce not only scholars in the humanities but also high school 
and college teachers of the humanities. 

The difference between these two groups of students lies chief- 
ly in the difference between their primary intention for pursuing 
humanistic studies beyond the college level. The one intends to 
teach in high school or college while the other primarily con- 
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siders scholarship as a vocation. He plans to do advanced work, 
acquire a doctorate, and to make of himself an “original force” 
by means of first-rate scholarly writing. The fact that the pro- 
fessional scholar will almost surely become a college professor 
as well as an expert in history or literature does not alter the fact 
that he hopes to prepare himself for the scholarly profession, and 
that teaching flows from this original intention. The problem 
arises because different programs are not available to meet the 
specific needs of these two objectives. 

The rapid growth of large universities with their huge enroll- 
ments has magnified the difficulties. Eighty years ago the Johns 
Hopkins system, though devoted mainly to research and in train- 
ing research students, seemed to offer likewise a fine method 
for training teachers. As the historian J. Franklin Jameson ob- 
served, “. . . some new ingredient in the zeitgeist, or in the aca- 
demic atmosphere, brought it about that other universities speedi- 
ly caught the enthusiasm for graduate instruction, for the profes- 
sional training of college and university teachers, and thereby for 
that introduction to the processes of investigation without which 
the teacher is ill-qualified for independent thinking.”? When 
enrollments were small and times leisurely it was possible, and 
perhaps desirable, for prospective teachers to be trained in the 
regimen designed for research scholarship. But today, when 
graduate schools must produce greater numbers, not only of col- 
lege professors, but high school teachers as well, a graduate 
program originally intended for research scholars is not adequate 
to the needs of all its students. As a result of attempting to ac- 
commodate both prospective teachers and prospective scholars 
under the same program, the schools today are failing to give 
the highest quality training to either group. Why a single pro- 
gram has generally proved unsatisfactory under present condi- 
tions will become clearer if we consider the different type of 
preparation required by each group. The person whose im- 
mediate aim is high school or college teaching will want training 
in a rather wide section of his chosen field. His work may be 


2J. Franklin Jameson in his introduction to a report by the Com- 
mittee on the Planning of Research at the 1931 meeting of the American 
Historical Association; reprinted in Historical Scholarship in America (New 
York: Long and Smith Co., 1982), p. 5. 
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seen as a lateral expansion. The scholar, however, does not need 
to equip himself immediately for teaching. He will want to 
do more intensive work in a narrower field. His work may be 
considered vertical in direction. Judging from this difference in 
requirements, and recalling the orign of graduate training, it ap- 
pears that the needs of the prospective scholar are more nearly 
fulfilled than those of the prospective teacher, Nevertheless, the 
graduate schools today find that most of their students are seek- 
ing their master’s degree to prepare them for teaching. The situa- 
tion can hardly be otherwise when high schools require a mas- 
ter’s degree of those who fill the more desirable positions. 

If the teacher-student fails to receive the breadth of training 
he needs by following the graduate program of specialized stu- 
dies and advanced research, this is not to say that the teacher 
needs no experience in these two directions. However, it may 
be asked whether the extensive research required for the master’s 
thesis, for example, is not excessive to the needs of the prospec- 
tive teacher. Thesis work which is sufficient to satisfy present 
degree requirements may, nevertheless, fall short of the standards 
of scholarship which graduate research was originally intended 
to emulate. Still, the lowering of standards which this implies 
has not been off-balanced by opportunities to broaden the teacher- 
student's field of study. 

Does the candidate who is aiming for professional scholarship 
benefit where the teacher candidate loses out? It would appear 
not. To consider the thesis again, the precision and scholarly 
research demanded of him in order to conform with a lowered 
standard is likely to be deficient to his needs. For not infre- 
quently his thesis serves as an introduction to his life’s work and 
represents his first contact with material that may be the founda- 
tion for much fruitful study and thought. It should therefore 
represent a scholarly effort, a worthy beginning of a serious pur- 
suit. Yet, though it fall short of these desired ends, his work 
will satisfy the degree requirements. Our graduate program 
finds itself in the anomalous position of demanding from one type 
of candidate too much, while from the other it demands too 
little. 

Since the question of research has figured large in this discus- 
sion it may prove helpful to examine the value of research for 
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those who study, regardless of their aims. Professor Hardin 
Craig has set forth with precision what the true end of research 
should be: “Research has come to mean discovery of new know!- 
edge, whereas research is properly an individual matter. It is 
the exercise of an inquiring mind, and the principle of research 
applies as truly to a college freshman as it does to a doctor of 
laws.”$ 

In practice, however, research is subject to misuse. Research- 
ers are often accused of being mere fact-gatherers whose intel- 
lects are satisfied with beholding an orderly assemblage of data 
from which they feel impelled to draw no conclusions. Such 
work can be accomplished by sheer perseverance, and while it 
has sometimes been allowed to suffice for higher degree require- 
mnts, this kind of data-gathering should not be considered as 
the true function of scholarship. James Russell Lowell consid- 
ered this kind of work an “alienation of scholarship from culture 
and criticism.”4 

Overapplication to method was one of the abuses arising from 
American emulation of German erudition, and it is not this devo- 
tion to method that is indicated by the observation that “uni- 
versity education becomes sterile the moment it is divorced 
from research.”> Rather, research should be a work of re-evalu- 
ation, new insights, more complete understandings, different ap- 
plications. As Professor Craig has said, “The past is not out- 
worn. It is mainly merely forgotten or never comprehended. 
In this we find what is perhaps the greatest task of the future 
for scholars. They must interpret the past in the light of our 
own better science. They must interpret our own better science 
in the light of the past... .”* 

It is clear that the research with which the university is prop- 
erly concerned is the work of an expert, of a man devoted to the 
profession of scholarship. It is equally true that aspirants to this 
profession should receive thorough training in its technique in 
the graduate school. But why should those who wish to teach 


3 Hardin Craig, Literary Study and the Scholarly Profession (Seattle: 
University of Washington Press, 1944), p. 140. 

4 Cited in Merle Curti (ed.), Growth of American Thought (New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1943), p. 591. 

5 Craig, op. cit., p. 150. 6 Ibid., p. 53. 
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the humanities but have no inclination for the extensive research 
and discipline required for original writing be required to exer- 
cise themselves so fully in scholarly research? 

As was mentioned before, this is not to suggest that any teacher 
can dispense with an introduction to the processes of investiga- 
tion without which the teacher is ill-qualified for independent 
thinking. Indeed, any proposals to drop research requirements 
altogether in favor of a large number of advanced courses with 
the object of attaining greater breadth in the graduate training 
of teachers cannot be considered as a solution. The extent and 
intensity of the research program may be altered for teacher- 
students, but any satisfactory answer will also have to include an 
increased and expanded research program for those whose train- 
ing is toward professional scholarship. In other words, some 
kind of dual system must be found to accommodate the dual 
objectives of the two types of graduate student. 


A FLEXIBLE PROGRAM FOR TEACHERS AND SCHOLARS 


A plan has been proposed by Professor Norman Foerster 
which, despite some shortcomings, has the advantage of estab- 
lishing a correct attitude of the graduate school toward its two 
types of candidates.‘ He recognizes that “the master’s degree, 
at present so vague that it is easily available for any purpose, 
should normally represent two years of assimilative study prep- 
aratory to a teaching career . . . or a scholarly career.” A pro- 
gram is outlined for a student in English which would normally 
include Greek, a modern foreign language and its literature, one 
or more of the fine arts, the history of philosophy, and the poli- 
tical and social history of Europe. He insists upon a “discipline 
of facts—the habit of accuracy in the use of names, dates, events, 
quotations, etc.,” as a requisite to continuance in the course. 
This accuracy would be the means of attaining the end of 
“aesthetic perception and taste in its full meaning.” Accuracy 
and taste would both be encouraged by practice in writing, some 
of it historical, some of it critical. There would be no thesis of 
the type new required. To summarize in his own words: 


7 Norman Foerster, The American Scholar (Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press, 1929), pp. 60-61. 
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... in practice, th new A.M. would be mainly a “teach- 

ing degree.” At the same time the programme... 

would afford a liberal literary foundation for more spe- 

cialized literary study leading to the doctorate. . . . the 

master’s degree . . . could be awarded in two grades: 

a simple degree ordinarily implying teaching in the sec- 

ondary school or the college, and a scholarship degree 

implying candidacy for a still higher degree.‘ 
It should be pointed out that, like the present system, this plan 
proposes to train the two different types of candidate within 
the scope of a single curriculum. It is conceded that the pro- 
gram is more directly aimed at the needs of the college and high 
school teacher and no alternatives are mentioned which might 
provide for the different needs of the prospective specialized 
scholar. For such a student it is difficult to see what research 
and organizational training could be offered to supplant the 
eliminated thesis. The required practice in historical and criti- 
cal writing is a recognition of this need, and if such work were 
inspired by the high standard of accuracy and taste set down as 
the ultimate objective, it should result in the combination of 
careful investigation and intelligent evaluation demanded of 
evaluation demanded of genuine research. 

Professor Foerster apparently feels that this single program is 
sufficiently flexible to prepare both teachers and scholars. Hav- 
ing observed that the degree offered would be mainly for teach- 
ers, he adds, “at the same time the programme . . . would afford 
a more liberal literary foundation for more specialized literary 
study... .” Since he elsewhere states that the scholar’s field 
of specalization should have its beginnings in the master’s train- 
ing, such candidates would doubtless receive individual and spe- 
cial attention from their directors. 

Robert M. Hutchins discerned that the same difficulties noted 
in the program for the master’s degree prevail in the doctorate 
curriculum. “If... the curriculum to the Ph.D. is designed to 
give the breadth of education that college teaching demands, it 
may not offer the best training in research. I have long thought 
that, since candidates for the Ph.D. have two destinations, they 


8 For some specific applications of a similar proposal see Rev. Richard 
L. Porter, S.J., “Graduate Program for High School Social Science Teach- 
ers,” Jesuit Educational Quarterly, XVI, No. 2 (October, 1953), 114-115. 
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might have two educational programs, and might even receive 
different degrees.”® 


The essential agreement in concept between Professor Foerster 
and Doctor Hutchins would seem to call for the support of 
many other men in college teaching and administration who are 
concerned about these problems. However, nothing substantial 
seems to have come of either plan. Professor Foerster made the 
proposals outlined above in 1929. Writing in 1941, he ex- 
panded some of the earlier principles, but did not, however, 
propose the twofold master’s degree. He seems to be recon- 
ciled, or at least resigned, to the situation of preparing research 
scholars and teachers by the same methods when he says, “At 
present we tend to prepare teachers narrowly for graduate in- 
struction and then send them out to the colleges, a type of 
maladjustment which would not be tolerated in such professions 
as Jaw and medicine.” Commenting on his own proposals, 
Doctor Hutchins frankly asserted, “I have never been able to 
persuade anybody to agree with me.” 


Probably the ultimate reason why apparently worthy plans 
like those described fail to win support is that the university 
is a complex organism with many of the foibles of a personality. 
Very often an efficient solution is not the most prudent. Pro- 
fessor Foerster proposed in 1941 what might be termed a policy 
rather than a defined program. He suggested that requirements 
for admission to doctoral studies be gradually advanced. In 
view of the large number of candidates currently applying the 
graduate schools could still train an adequate number of stu- 
dents on the master’s level, and train them better because of 
the improved standards. However, even this procedure seems 
to offer no solution to the basic problem of dual candidacy. 


9 Robert M. Hutchins, The State of the University (Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1949), pp. 17-18. 


10Norman Foerster, “The Study of Letters,” Literary Scholarship 
(Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1941), p. 28; the dual- 
program master’s degree was again proposed in 1945 by Luther P. Eisenhart, 
The Educational Process (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1945), 
pp. 82-87. 
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SCHOLARSHIP PROBLEMS IN HISTORY 


Aside from these problems of training within the university 
system, the advanced scholars in history and literature have ex- 
perienced controversy within their own ranks about the methods 
and objectives which humanistic scholars should properly pursue. 
It is the question of research that has caused difficulties in both 
fields. That research must be one of the scholar’s prime occu- 
pations is sufficiently clear, but as with all complex intellectual 
operations, research is subject to various abuses. The charge 
has been leveled against the scholars of history and literature 
that they are overwhelming themselves and their profession by 
an indulgence in research which has resulted in overspecializa- 
tion. Since the turn of the century the method of research in 
history and literature has been increasingly patterned on pro- 
cedures of the natural sciences.1' Many complain that this 
scientific methodology is making the humanities sterile and cite 
as evidence the fact that much of the research is fragmentary.’ 
They protest that too much scholarly work reveals insufficient 
effort to unify, synthesize, and draw conclusions. The attempt 
to produce something concrete to satisfy an immediate end re- 
sults in the neglect of mature, long-term research and thought. 
By excessive delimitation of the field the sense of perspective 
is lost, and consequently “in the last two decades many scholars 
have, in thinking of knoweldge as a whole, reacted against its 
narrow compartmentalization. . . They seek rather an inte- 
gration of related elements in many fields. 

The scientific method of research applied without sufficient 
discrimination in the field of the humanities has been the primary 
avenue by which overspecialization has entered. Further, scho- 
larly attainment, especially in research, has always been the 
criterion for advancement and promotion. The seventy-five 
hundred professional historians in America today, for example, 
are the products of this system, and, despite the opposition, 
there is no inclination to diminish the respect for research which 
prevails among historians.‘ For it is true that research is the 


11 Merle Curti (ed.), American Scholarship in the Twentieth Century 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1953, p. 4. 

12 [bid., p. 15. 13 Tbid., p. 4. 

14.W. Stull Holt, “Historical Scholarship,” ibid., p. 87. 
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foundation upon which is built the necessary and inevitable 
specialization in which the higher study of history issues, and 
overspecialization must be considered as something of an occu- 
pational hazard. As Professor Livingstone pithily expressed it, 
“We have to recognize and make terms with [specialization |. 
It will increase.” 

But when does desirable specialization become fragmentation? 
Whether the virtue becomes a vice depends upon the discrimi- 
nation of the investigator. Speaking of this quality Professor 
Craig says, “. . . discrimination, or the ability to see into a situa- 
tion, is basal to selection, and selection, in turn, to the ability 
to identify and dissociate essential features.”"\° A scholar en- 
dowed with these qualities may engage in research without 
fear of being accused of overspecialization. 

Historians in general during the past fifty years have not been 
conspicuous for their attitude of self-criticism regarding the un- 
derlying basic assumptions about the practice of their craft. 
A report by a committee of the American Historical Association 
on the Planning of Research, made in 1931, offers suggestions 
regarding research methods and techniques, but makes no refer- 
ence to the charge of overspecialization which has to a great 
extent been the fruit of an improper use of research. 

A by-product of the too narrow viewpoint which results in 
overspecialization is a dullness of tone, a lack of vitality, which 
is often the counterpart of excessive devotion to factual pre- 
cision. Regarding this matter of style, those who view history 
as a social science are inclined to feel that the writer of history 
need cultivate no literary appeal. Truth, accuracy, and com- 
pleteness are all that must be demanded. The following state- 
ment may be seen as representative of this opinion. “But inso- 
far as he is a historian, the literary satisfaction he can afford 
his readers is supererogatory. He is not held to it by any 
requirement of his craft.”'* Those who consider history as one 
of the humanities might take a view of this type. Given facts, 
records, dispatches, letters, and the like, 


15 Sir Richard Livingstone, Some Thoughts on University Education 
(London: Cambridge University Press, 1948), p. 13. 

16 Craig, o. cit., p. 42. 

17 Rev. Gilbert J. Garraghan, S.J., A Guide to Historical Method (New 
York: Fordham University Press, 1946), p. 42. 
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. .. the historian has to choose those which will make 
the story clear; arrange them so as to bring out the 
essentials of historical change; and then, with such gifts 
of style and imagination as he possesses, convert them 
into something less like a scientific statement than a 
work of art. The professional scholars distrust this 
kind of writing; but when it is proved trustworthy they 
usually acknowledge that it is the crown of their pro- 
fession.1® 
During the first quarter of this century a large part of the 
historical writing appeared in monographs read only by other 
professional historians who had special interest in the fruit 
of scientific, if often dry, research. But after the first world war 
the profession began to feel it had a duty to help the general 
reader who had become conscious of the significance of the past. 
Since then there has been a growing tendency to write scholarly 
history that the general public would read. The success of the 
work of Allan Nevins, Douglas Southall Freeman, and Samuel 
Eliot Morison shows that the effort has not been unrewarding. 


SCHOLARSHIP PROBLEMS IN LITERATURE 


Like history, scholarship in the field of literature hase evolved 
problems peculiar to itself. Again, the question of research 
proved a stumbling block to many. As were all other studies, 
English was affected by the general anxiety to conform its 
methods and to some extent even its objectives to the methods 
and objectives of the natural sciences. In the writing of scholars 
this manifested itself by a growing inclination to consider litera- 
ture as literary history, with a resulting concentration on the 
external facts surrounding a literary work and its production 
rather than on an analysis of the work itself. 

It must be remembered that among the humanistic studies of 
theology, philosophy, history, and literature, only literature has 
a work of art as its specific object. For this reason, literary his- 
tory conducted on scientific lines without attempting to judge 
the aesthetic qualities of the work it records, is insufficient. 
Conceding the great value of a historical approach to literature, 
Professor Foerster observes, “Insisting, at all costs, that we must 


18 Gilbert Highet, People, Places, and Books (New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1953), p. 181. 
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be scientific, we have too often forgotten that art and science 
are two distinct spheres, that the inwardness of art and the ex- 
ternality of science are essentially alien.”! 

Toward the end of the last century the scientific view of 
Iterary scholarship still had the offsetting balance of the humanis- 
tic tradition. The spirit of precision in the German discipline, 
it is true, gave a muscular tone to the rather flabby romanticism 
which had pervaded literary criticism during the nineteenth cen- 
tury. But with the impressive triumph of scientific literary scho- 
larship came a “loss of vision, a tendency to mechanical expert- 
ness, a sense of diminishing rewards.”*’ Literary scholarship 
was content to accumulate facts, leaving synthesis, interpreta- 
tion and application for others who would follow. In seeking 
to understand more completely an author and his age, scholars 
had erected such an immense mechanism of specialized and min- 
ute research that they were in danger of losing touch with the 
aesthetic, intellectual and spiritual qualities which their pro- 
fession also embraces. Consequently, production of critical and 
creative writing by scholars declined. In recent years, however, 
a reconciliation between scientific method and the aesthetic 
approach has been appearing.”* 


CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, we may state that the specific impact of science 
on the humanities which we have considered here has been the 
general topic of research; that is, research as it came to the 
United States endowed with the particular adornments developed 
by German scholars of the mid-nineteenth century. The meth- 
odology of research is clearly indispensable to the scholar. But 
research tailored to the wrong objectives has produced the di- 
lemma in the graduate schools which was described at the be- 
ginning of this paper. Aberrations from the ideal of scholarly 
research have likewise produced special problems in history and 
literature. 


19 Foerster, American Scholar, p. 13. 

20 Foerster, “Study of Letters,” p. 11. 

21 For an interesting discussion of current objectives in literary criti- 
cism see Rev. Walter J. Ong, S.J., “The Jinnee in the Well-Wrought Um,” 
Essays in Criticism, IV, No. 3 (Oxford: Basil Blackwell, Ltd., July, 1954), 
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CHALLENGING HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 


By Sister M. Xavier, O.S.U.* 


When you entered the final grades of your students on the 
cumulative records last June did you do so with a sense of 
satisfaction? As you glanced at their I.Q.’s while recording notes 
were you contented that each had worked to capacity? Did you 
find yourself rejoicing at the achievement of black-haired Jack 
Taylor, and sighing over what might have been as you filled in 
Barbara Smith’s record? What was the impetus that caused 
Eddie Bell, an average student, to achieve high scholastic at- 
tainment? If every effect has a cause, then it is logical that 
alert educators seek to acquire a better insight into the causes 
producing desirable or unfortunate results in student achieve- 
ment. 

The popularization of education in our country, where it is 
a national dream that each youth should have a high school edu- 
cation, has brought many problems to educators. Secondary 
schools were originally organized to serve as college prepara- 
tory schools catering either to the intellectually elite or to the 
rich. In addition to preparing students for college, the high 
school is now expected to prepare students for diverse occupa- 
tions. Moreover, the mentalities to be provided for range from 
the lowest to the genius type. Consequently, one of the solutions 
to this problem of educating all is the constructing of a curricu- 
lum which would furnish a variety of subjects suited to the in- 
telligence and groupings of various students. Justice demands 
such a program. Accordingly, with intelligence and patience 
administrators are serving the youth entrusted to them by ar- 
ranging schedules to meet the individual educational needs of 
American youth. 

And yet, after all this planning, why is there disharmony, in 
some instances, between the ability and achievement of students? 
In our effort to serve youth are we possibly too easy with them? 


*Sister M. Xavier, O.S.U., M.A., is on the staff of Saint Francis High 
School, Morgantown, West Virginia. 
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Has the trend been to make school as painless as possible with 
the result that many who are capable of higher intellectual work 
are evading the subjects which require concentration and study, 
and those provided with a curriculum suitable to their ability 
and needs are not doing maximum work? 

Kurt Guttart, a German teacher on a tour of the United States 
to observe American education, was amazed at the tremendous 
efforts educators make to provide an education for American 
youth. Guttart regretted that our students take all for granted; 
furthermore, he expressed concern that many of our students 
are failing to make the most of the advantages offered to them. 
His conclusion was that educators in our country should make 
our youth cognizant of the great opportunities placed before 
them. He illustrated his findings by means of a picture of an un- 
derfed German dog jumping high for a small sausage held high 
in the air by his master, the state. In contrast he depicted a fat, 
half-sleeping American poodle, surrounded by an abundance of 
eatables, looking sadly at Uncle Sam who begs him to accept 
strings of sausage. Moreover, while Kurt Guttart admired the 
pragmatism of the American school, he questioned the trend that 
American schooling is taking toward training instead of educa- 
tion. European teachers, he remarked, still believe in the value 
of purely cultural subjects and insist on the mental disciplinary 
studies such as algebra, geometry, and the study of foreign lan- 
gauges. To be sure, the rigid and militaristic discipline of the 
German school would hardly be acceptable in our democratic 
way of life; nevertheless, there is matter for thought in this edu- 
cator’s observations. 


SCHOOL POLICY AFFECTS STUDENT ATTITUDES 


Effective education does not necessarily require that every 
subject be difficult and challenging to the intellect. Conversely, 
difficult subjects are not to be discarded either. In a world 
which is repeatedly described as shrinking and interdependent, 
in an age characterized as global, it is paradoxical that only one 
in five of our students is exposed to a literature and language 
not his own. 

On Business Education Day, sponsored by our local chamber 
of commerce, we teachers heard a dynamic lecture illustrating 
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how the schools and industry can work together. Teachers were 
urged to place emphasis on instruction in science, engineering, 
and mathematics, in order to prepare a background for potential 
scientists and engineers of which there is at present a critical 
shortage. Nonetheless, scientists themselves advocate a more 
liberal and less pragmatic approach to scientific education. It 
is vital to progress in our country that individuals be identified 
early who can be educated for intellectual work. In our demo- 
cratic system of education there is danger of wasting human 
talent. The general plea of executives is that educators get stu- 
dents interested in the serious business of education. 

It is obvious that intelligence in itself is not the only item 
accounting for high or low scholarship. Psychological studies 
identify some of the characteristics of the poor student—an un- 
willingness to conform to academic requirements, a lack of de- 
cisiveness of action, and a chronic procrastination. Students’ 
attitudes are as important as study habits and native intelligence. 
Many teachers have noted that students who elude subjects 
which require thought and preparation likewise assume a slug- 
gish attitude toward all study. To defeat this indifference offers 
no small challenge to a teacher! 

Some students see no further goal than getting a passing grade 
in high school. Despite this outlook, many parents of these stu- 
dents have ambitions for them to enter college. What a sad 
awakening these pupils will have when they discover that they 
have a poor foundation for future building in the same subjects 
which they started in high school. Moreover, others will find 
out that whereas they got by in high school, they cannot make 
the grade in college. Hence the many withdrawals after the first 
semester exams in college. 

A factor likewise at work lowering standards of student achieve- 
ment in American high schools is the presence of pupils who 
could do better work but who come to school out of necessity 
and disturb the class by anti-social behavior. Many of the boys 
and girls of this type have strong personalities and qualities of 
leadership which attract a following who slip into their easy 
ways. As a result of this situation some of the gifted students 
do not have the desired stimulus of intellectual competition. 
Consequently, some teachers, due to the passivity of students, 
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must grade on some basis of comparative pupil performance 
rather than on achievement of established standards in order to 
pass the majority in the class. 


ATTITUDES ARE NOT CHANGED BY MAGIC 


No one has yet discovered a panacea for all diseases; neither 
do educators have the answers to all the problems which confront 
them. Nevertheless, every aspiring teacher challenges himself 
to improve conditions for teaching and learning. This furnishes 
a spur to inservice growth. A teacher can contribute much to a 
student’s philosophy of life by directing his attitudes in the right 
channels, 

Motivation is the greatest of the stimuli teachers can offer in 
order to challenge high school students to higher achievement. 
Some teachers presume that motives are already present through 
happy magic. No, they must be created. Motives had a pro- 
found influence on the learner; under certain motivational con- 
ditions marked improvement is evident in the work of students 
who under ordinary circumstances simply do not try. Just as it 
is necessary for the farmer to prepare the earth before seeding 
it, so it is important to get the student in the correct state of 
mind for learning. Wanting to learn makes learning easier; ac- 
cordingly, the teacher must show that the subject presented will 
either teach one how to live or how to make a living. Thus the 
pupil will be guided to want the information and will see how 
it will benefit him. 

Lacking experience, some of our pupils fail to peer beyond 
the wants and needs of the present; hence the necessity to point 
out that, not only immediate goals, but also remote goals will 
help lay a foundation for life. This can be illustrated by exam- 
ples of former students who now make social visits to teachers 
and bewail the fact that they could not put to advantage studies 
passed by lightly in school. Wanting motive makes one remain 
indifferent to the most urgent needs and obligations. 

Motivation, however, unless accompanied by intellectual dis- 
cipline is not the “open sesame” to knowledge. Students must 
be made to realize that occasionally study becomes irksome and 
monotonous, and that the attainment of anything worth while 
requires effort. 
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Closely allied to motivation is interest. Purposeful learning re- 
quires active interest and one does best what interests him most. 
Every efficient teacher aspires to make subject matter interest- 
ing. A subject sells best when it is presented in an interesting 
way. Understandably, a student should know that there are 
times when he must impel himself to listen, even though the 
subject and teacher seem uninteresting. The co-operation of the 
student is of paramount importance in the teaching-learning 
process. 

While nothing can supplant good teaching, yet a change in 
technique of explanations assists in arousing and sustaining in- 
terest. A clever teacher, upon noticing a state of lethargy in 
class, at times resorts to mechanical devices. Use is made of 
visual and auditory aids which are pertinent to the subject and 
carefully selected. Maps, charts, records, film-strips, movies, 
television, radio, microphone, and tape recorders vitalize a sub- 
ject and help create interest. A change of pace in the classroom 
can be achieved by the teacher’s and pupils’ use of the black- 
board or greenboard in demonstrating a point to be learned. 
Special projects and field trips inject life in a class and challenge 
pupils’ interest. 

Enthusiasm is contagious. If the teacher is enthusiastic about 
people, about school, about learning, about the subject being 
taught, then this desirable trait, in some degree, becomes com- 
municable to students. It is the nature of youth to respond to 
enthusiasm and exuberance. 

To uphold and defend reasonable scholastic and social standards 
proves a great challenging force to students. Pupils soon detect 
the policy and philosophy of their school. High standards create 
respect. Recently the writer overheard a conversation engaged 
in by two junior students, each belonging to a different school. 
Although the subject discussed involved a disciplinary matter, 
each girl praised her alma mater for taking the position it did. 
Improvement in scholastic work and social behavior can usually 
be brought about in those whom we teach by a change of at- 
titude. 

Another position to assume in order to challenge our pupils 
is to neither accept nor condone anything in intellectual work 
beneath the limit of their capabilities. They will come across 
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with the goods if they know it is required and expected. If a 
student does poor work on an assignment or test, grade him ob- 
jectively, thus letting him know that he has not done well. Show 
him how to improve so that his work will become acceptable. 

If any performance is accepted by the teacher, there is little 
incentive for one to exert himself. ‘Therefore, if the paper 
handed in is untidy, badly written and filled with mistakes make 
him rewrite it. It is a profitable lesson in English written assign- 
ments, which many teachers follow, to have students rewrite 
sentences, paragraphs, and essays after they have been checked 
by teachers. The student notices the interest given and generally 
responds and appreciates the guidance afforded to improve his 
writing ability. 

While it is not a good policy to be too rigid in our testing pro- 
gram, yet it is well to demand that certain standards be met. 
Life is realistic and challenging. Sooner or later our students 
must face the fact that they get out of life what they put into it. 
This vital principle is best taught while they are young, plastic 
and humble. Is a school likely to be challenging that promotes 
all its students on the basis of attendance? Establishing such a 
policy without regard for effort and ability soon destroys an at- 
mosphere for real education. So let the learner know from the 
start that if he fails to meet reasonable requirements there will 
be no promotion. A certain high school boy suffering from in- 
tellectual inertia was asked why he attended school. His clever 
and prompt retort was that he came in order to receive a high 
school diploma. 

There are other means which are appropriate for providing 
incentives to scholarship. Some schools use an honor roll which 
is placed on the bulletin board and records the names of those 
who achieve a certain average. Encouraging students to enter 
contests—art, essay, poetry, forensic—stimulates them to offer the 
best work they are able to produce. Scholarships are likewise 
available to worthy students who show an aptitude and desire for 
college education. Thus the wide awake teacher has many means 
to animate students. 

Although all pupils are not able to progress at the same pace, 
each has goals to accomplish within his limits which the profes- 
sional teacher feels it a duty to challenge him attain. The con- 
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scientious teacher feels the obligation not only to direct each 
pupil to a conscious, deliberate and intelligent use of his educa- 
tional opportunities but likewise to persuade the pupil to desire 
the fullest development of his intellectual powers. 


STUDENTS RESPECT FIDELITY TO STANDARDS 


It will take courage for teachers to insist on eliciting the best 
from students—not only courage but backbone and determina- 
tion. Nevertheless, when students realize that teachers are work- 
ing for their best interests they will respond with confidence. 
They need to be convinced that the opportunities that they have 
will never return. Pupils enjoy school more, too, if they feel 
that they are progressing; they feel complimented when we ac- 
cuse them of not doing their best work thereby insinuating that 
they have more talent than they are using; they want us to re- 
mind them that education is a serious business. 

Youth respects a restraining but encouraging teacher. In the 
words of the psalmist they are literally calling to their parents 
and teachers, “Make me to know the way wherein I should 
walk. Teach me goodness and discipline and knowledge: for I 
have believed in thy commandments.” 


Mount St. Bernard Seminary, Dubuque, Iowa, started 
its fifth year this month with an enrollment of 151 
students. The seminarians are from fourteen dioceses; 
two are from the Archdiocese of Nanking, China. 

Free service on public school busses was eliminated 
for approximately 382 Catholic school pupils in Orleans 
Parish (County), Louisiana, by action of the parish 
school board in August. About 216 Catholic school pupils 
will still have free public school bus service. Curtailment 
of the service is caused, the board maintains, by lack 
of funds to purchase and operate enough new busses to 
accommodate the increased numbers of pupils in both the 
public and the Catholic schools. 


THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY 
RESEARCH ABSTRACTS* 


THe DEVELOPMENT OF THE CONCEPT AND FUNCTION OF THE CATH- 
oLic ELEMENTARY SCHOOL IN THE AMERICAN ParisH by Sister 
M. Laurina Kaiser, $.$.B., Ph.D. 

Today, the Catholic hierarchy, clergy, and laity generally 
consider the parish school an integral part of the organization 
of the parish. Bishop John Carroll, first bishop in the United 
States, and other pioneers in the American hierarchy had hoped 
that a separate school system for Catholics would not be neces- 
sary in this country. They and the priests who worked with them 
thought that Catholics might unite with their non-Catholic fel- 
low citizens in building up a system of education that would be 
mutually satisfactory from the religious point of view. 

The writer shows that the change of attitude among Catholics 
regarding the necessity of a school for the complete functioning 
of a parish is the result of a gradual development due to unique 
circumstances within the United States. She traces the develop- 
ment of the concept and function of the parish school in the edu- 
cational decrees of the plenary and provincial councils of the 
Church in the United States, the rulings of diocesan synods, and 
the pastoral letters of the bishops. The study is limited to the 
parish school; schools under the direction of religious communi- 
ties, properly called private schools, do not come within the 
scope of this work. 

Particularly significant to an understanding of the reasons for 
the existence of parish schools in the United States is a chapter 
entitled “The Influence of Public School Textbooks as a Deter- 
mining Factor in the Development of Parish Schools.” The 
bishops in the early councils of the Church in this country and 
in their pastoral letters consistently inveighed against the text- 
books used in the public schools. By quoting directly from some 
geography and history texts used in the nineteenth century, the 
writer shows that the bishops were justified in their accusa- 


*Copies of these Ph.D. dissertations are on sale at The Catholic Uni- 
versity of America Press, Washington 17, D.C. 
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tions. The passages cited indicate an underlying prejudice on 
the part of the writers of these books against the Catholic Church. 
Children were taught that one of the greatest evils to be feared 
was that which would result if “Popery” ever became strong in 
the United States. By overemphasizing and vices and defects of 
a few Catholic individuals, the writers made it appear that what 
may have been true in one instance or another was characteristic 
of the whole Catholic population. Doctrines and practices of the 
Catholic Religion were falsely presented and frequently ridiculed 
in the textbooks. 

A chapter is devoted to the contributions which the parish 
school of the twentieth century is making to the individual, 
to the parish, and to American society. Here the functions of 
the school are outlined in a rather general way, and the writer 
relies on statements of educational authorities for definitions 
of these functions and descriptions of ways in which they may 
be carried out. She admits that a factual survey of these func- 
tions, particularly in regard to the school’s promotion of parish 
life, would be more satisfactory and indicates that a separate 
study along these lines would contribute much to a better un- 
derstanding of the value of the school to the parish and to Ameri- 
can society in general. 


Cuurcu-STATE RELATIONSHIPS IN EDUCATION IN ILLINOIS by Rev. 
Daniel W. Kucera, O.S.B., Ph.D. 


This study presents the history of church-state relationships 
in education in Illinois from the days of the French missionaries, 
when education was completely in the hands of the Church, to 
the present time, when attempts are being made to save public 
education from complete secularization. 

After the American Revolution, French Catholic culture in 
Illinois gave way before the oncoming American Protestant 
frontier, Early Protestant settlers, predominantly from the South, 
were strongly opposed to the union of church and state common 
in the East and as early as 1818 attempted to prohibit ministers 
from serving in the legislature. After 1830, New England ideas 
on education and theology, brought in by a steady flow of Yankee 
settlers, caused frequent, bitter sectarian clashes. Yankee de- 
nominational colleges had difficulty securing charters from a 
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legislature dominated by settlers from the South. Many aca- 
demies, however, were chartered in the early years of the State 
and, despite their religious nature, regularly received their share 
of public funds. Education developed under private auspices 
and in a predominantly Protestant milieu. 

The Yankees advanced the idea of a state system of schools— 
but with a religious purpose; for them education was a prere- 
quisite to a religious society. Education was to perform the 
double function of raising up a Christian people and combating 
the Catholic Church, which had “designs on the West.” Protes- 
tant ministers took the lead in the movement for a common school 
system. The public school, as established in Illinois in 1855, 
was a Protestant school, an instrument for the advancement of 
Protestant principles and an answer to the influence of the Cath- 
olic parochial school. On the plea that the State should educate 
all children and that public funds should be reserved exclusively 
for the State’s schools, denominational schools were deprived of 
any share of these funds. As a result of the incorporation of 
this idea in the School Law of 1855, two-thirds of the existing 
private schools either ceased to exist or were absorbed into the 
public school system. It was not until 1870, however, that de- 
nominational schools were constitutionally deprived of public 
funds. 

Debate over the issue of religion in the public schools con- 
tinued for many years after 1855. The theory of nonsectarianism 
took into consideration only the Protestant denominations, and 
even some of these were not satisfied with the way their mem- 
bers were treated in the schools. All Protestant groups united, 
however, against any move by Catholics to get public funds for 
their schools. In 1889, the so-called Edwards Law, which gave 
undue power over private schools to local school boards, was 
passed and, until its repeal in 1893—through the help of the 
Lutherans, the only other religious group with any number of 
parochial schools—seriously handicapped the growth of Catholic 
schools. By decision of the Illinois Supreme Court, Bible read- 
ing was outlawed in the State’s schools in 1910; the U.S. Supreme 
Court outlawed released-time religion classes in public school 
buildings in 1948, in the celebrated McCollum case involving 
the school board of Champaign, Illinois. 


HIGHER EDUCATION NOTES 


Programs for increasing facilities in Catholic higher educa- 
tion moved ahead during the summer. Of great significance to 
the Southwest was the announcement of the purchase of a thous- 
and-acre site for the new University of Dallas and appointment 
of a layman, Dr. F. Kenneth Brasted, as the university’s first pres- 
ident. Classes are scheduled to open at the co-educational in- 
stitution in September, 1956. The first Catholic university in 
the Dallas-Fort Worth Diocese, the school will be under the 
direction of the Sisters of St. Mary of Namur. Dr. Brasted re- 
signed as national director of the education department of the 
National Association of Manufacturers in August to take up his 
new duties of supervising the construction of buildings and the 
selection of a staff for the new university. A graduate of the 
University of Florida, he earned his M.A. at Columbia University 
and his Ph.D. at New York University. Dr. Brasted taught at 
Iona College, New Rochelle, New York, and at Fordham Uni- 
versity before going with the National Manufacturers Association. 

To inaugurate its four-million-dollar development fund cam- 
paign, Fordham University was presenetd with a check for $100,- 
000 by His Eminence Francis Cardinal Spellman as a gift from 
the Archdiocese of New York. Fordham’s expansion program 
includes the erection of a new university center in Manhattan 
and the construction of a faculty-student union building in the 
Bronx. Another college receiving a contribution of $100,000 to- 
ward its development program was Clarke College, Dubuque, 
Iowa. The donor is the Raskob Foundation for Catholic Chari- 
ties. Clarke’s program embraces the construction of a residence 
and service hall and the reconstruction of its library. 

The Union of St. John the Baptist in America, a mutual bene- 
fit society of French-speaking people in America, gave $250,000 
to Assumption College, Worcester, Massachusetts, for the erec- 
tion of a French center on the college campus. Assumption Col- 
lege, completely destroyed by a tornado in 1953, began construc- 
tion of five new buildings this summer. 

At the University of Scranton, construction was begun on the 
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first of three new buildings, a science building. Villanova Uni- 
versity’s new student union building is to be dedicated this 
month; Villanova authorities have also announced plans for a 
new building to house the university’s promising law school. In 
July, Providence College’s new Alumni Hall, a multi-purpose 
gymnasium building, was dedicated. 


Two new administrative positions were created at The Cath- 
olic University of America, according to an announcement this 
summer by His Excellency, the Most Reverend Bryan J. McEnte- 
gart, rector of the university. Rev. Edward F. Dowd, S.T.D., 
a priest of the Archdiocese of Boston, has been appointed assis- 
tant to the vice rector, and Rev. Gerard S. Sloyan, Ph.D., a priest 
of the Diocese of Trenton, assistant to the dean of the College 
of Arts and Sciences. Both are members of the university’s De- 
partment of Religious Education. 


Other college and university appointments reported to CER 
during the summer are: Rev. Brian A. McGrath, S.J., vice presi- 
dent in charge of academic affairs at Georgetown University; 
Rev. Vincent F. Beatty, S.J., president of Loyola College Balti- 
more; Dr. Daniel J. O'Neill, former president of the College 
of Our Lady of Mercy in Portland, Maine, administrative assis- 
tant to the president of St. Louis University; Rev. James F. 
McGuire, S.J., former president of Xavier University in Cincin- 
nati, president of Loyola University, Chicago; Rev. Paul L. 
O'Connor, S.J., president of Xavier University; Rev. Howard J. 
Kenna, C.S.C., president of the University of Portland in Oregon; 
Rev. Brian Lhota, O.F.M., president of St. Bonaventure Uni- 
versity; Rev. Edmund Christy, O.F.M., president of Siena Col- 
lege, Albany, New York; Sister Mary of Lourdes, I.H.M., presi- 
dent of Immaculata College, Immaculata, Pennsylvania, and Sis- 
ters Mary William Brady, C.S.J., president of the College of St. 
Catherine, St. Paul, Minnesota. 

Dr. Gerald J. Schnepp, S.M., a former professor at St. Louis 
University, was named vice president of operations and treasurer 
of St. Mary’s University in San Antonio, Texas. Rev. Edmund A. 
Walsh, S.J., founder of the Georgetown University School of 
Foreign Service, was named regent emeritus of the school; suc- 
ceeding Father Walsh as active regent of the school is Rev. 
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Frank L. Fadner, S.J. At Mundelein College, Chicago, Sister 
M. Bernarda, B.V.M., was named assistant to the president, 
Sister M. Donald, B.V.M., dean of women, and Sister M. Ger- 
trudine, B.V.M., acting registrar. 


Two Catholic colleges in Vermont, St. Michael’s College in 
Winooski and Trinity College in Burlington, are to share in the 
State’s new system of granting Senatorial scholarships, according 
to a bill approved by the State Legislature in June. Two other 
accredited colleges that may be attended by recipients of the 
grants are Middlebury College and Bennington College. Nor- 
wich University and the University of Vermont were not included 
in the new legislation because they come under separate pro- 
grams of assistance. As approved by both the House and the 
Senate, the scholarship plan calls for the authorization of each 
of Vermont's thirty State Senators to grant ten scholarships, or 
a total of three hundred, worth $200 each. A significant feature 
of the bill is the fact that the plan does not expire at the end 
of the next biennium, thus giving the program a certain degree 
of permanency. 


Teacher-education programs in two Catholic universities were 
accredited the past school year by the National Council for the 
Accreditation of Teacher Education, it was announced this sum- 
mer, After inspection by national committees, NCATE ap- 
proved the programs of Loyola University of the South and the 
University of Dayton. Though some ninety schools applied to 
the Council for accreditation, only seven could be serviced; 
Loyola and Dayton were among five which the Council approved 
as of August 1, according to an NCWC news release. 


Five doctor’s and 18 master’s degrees were awarded this 
summer by the Graduate School of Sacred Theology of Saint 
Mary’s College, Notre Dame, Indiana. The reicipients were 17 
sisters and 6 lay women. Since its founding twelve years ago, 
the school has conferred 28 doctor’s and 91 master’s degrees 
upon 107 sisters and 12 lay women. This summer the school had 
428 students, largest enrollment in its history. 


Summer session enrollment increased 19 per cent this year 
at DePaul University, Chicago. 
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SECONDARY EDUCATION NOTES 


The Catholic secondary school curriculum project of the 
Commission on American Citizenship of The Catholic University 
of America moved forward this summer with completion of a 
major part of the plan, according to a Commission announce- 
ment in August. Developmental refinements were made in pro- 
grams prepared for all instructional areas by teacher groups 
working under the general supervision of Sister Mary Janet, S.C., 
secondary school consultant of the Commission. Religious com- 
munities represented by participants in the project this sum- 
mer were the Sisters of Charity of Cincinnati, the Sisters of 
Christian Charity of Mendham, New Jersey, and the Sisters of 
Mercy of Plainfield, New Jersey. 


To improve its service to member schools, the Secondary 
School Department of the National Catholic Educational Asso- 
ciation has added an associate secretary to its Washington 
staff. Newly appointed to the position is Rev. John J. Green, 
O.S.F.S., most recently vice principal of Salesianum High School 
in Wilmington, Delaware. Before going to Salesianum, Father 
Green taught at Northeast Catholic High School in Philadelphia 
and did graduate work in education at The Catholic University 
of America. 

Other associate secretaries named recently by the NCEA execu- 
tive board to assist Monsignor Frederick G. Hochwalt, secretary 
general of the Association, are Rev. William F. Jenks, C.SS.R., 
in the Department of Special Education, and Dr. George Dono- 
van, of the Department of Education at The Catholic University, 
in the College and University Department. 


Two top winners in the 1955 National Essay Contest 
were Catholic high school pupils. Approved by the National 
Association of Secondary Principals and the National Catholic 
Educational Association, the contest is conducted by The Pres- 
ident’s Committee on Employment of the Physically Handi- 
capped. Cash prizes totaling $2,000 were awarded the winners 
by President Eisenhower. First prize of $1,000 went to Edward 
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Petyak, of Brophy College Preparatory School, Phoenix, Ari- 
zona, for his essay on “A Decade of Progress in Employing the 
Handicapped.” Winner of the third prize, $300, was Annette 
DuBois, of St. Bernard Academy, Nashville, Tennessee. Brophy 
Preparatory is conducted by the Jesuits; the Sisters of Mercy 
run St. Bernard's. 

High school winners in the annual writing contest of the Na- 
tional Catholic Press Association were: for news story, Robert 
O’Connor, St. Mary’s High School, Wichita, Kansas; editorial, 
Ann Nenninger, Catholic High School, Cape Girardeau, Missouri; 
feature story, Barbara Carnahan, Marie Reinert, and Florence 
Whalen (in collaboration), Notre Dame Academy, Covington, 
Kentucky; short story, Cynthia Prybys, St. Anthony’s High 
School, Detroit, Michigan; article, Michael Maeder, St. John’s 
Prep School, St. John’s, Minnesota; poetry, Caroline Tremback, 
St. Mary’s High School, Albuquerque, New Mexico; and for photo- 
graphy, Ralph Popp, Catholic High School, Cape Girardeau. 


Seniors planning a career in science should consider the 


scholarship offerings of Science Talent Search, conducted by 
Science Clubs of America and sponsored by the Westinghouse 
Educational Foundation. Detailed rules and regulations regard- 
ing participation may be obtained from Science Clubs of 
America, 1719 N Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


When should a boy enter the seminary? At fourteen when 
he finishes elementary school or at eighteen when he finishes 
high school? Speaking before the American Franciscan Society 
for Vocations, at its tenth annual meeting, at St. Francis Semi- 
nary, Mount Healthy, Ohio, in July, Father Herman Doerr, 
O.F.M., vocation director for the Franciscan Sacred Heart Prov- 
ince (St. Louis), answered this question in favor of entrance 
at age fourteen. His reasons against advising aspirants to the 
priesthood to do their high school outside the seminary are: 
(1) classical language offerings in most high schools are inad- 
equate compared with seminary requirement; (2) the prospec- 
tive priesthood student finds little encouragement in the activi- 
ties and interests of most high school companions; and (3) no 
ordinary high school can offer the program of spiritual forma- 
tion which the aspirant to the priesthood needs. 
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ELEMENTARY EDUCATION NOTES 


Diocese of Pittsburgh will experiment in the use of classroom 
TV next year to determine the value of television as a medium — 
of instruction. Joining in the pioneer effort with State WQED, 
a community-sponsored education TV station, will be groups of 
fifth-grade pupils in three Pittsburgh public schools, two county 
schools, two independent schools, and one parochial school. 

St. Bernard School in Mt. Lebanon, Pa., has been selected by 
the Catholic school board as the diocesan representative in which 
the experiment will be conducted beginning in September and 
continuing until June, 1956. One of the fifth-grade classes at St. 
Bernard’s will take the courses to be given with the help of tele- 
vision instruction while the other fifth-grade classes will con- 
tinue their studies in the normal classroom manner. The chil- 
dren in the experimental class will take arithmetic for five forty- 
minute periods a week, reading for six forty-minute periods a 
week, and French for five twenty-minute periods a week. There 
will be no textbooks in the French course. The other subjects 
of the curriculum will be taught as usual. 


Are first-grade girls better readers than first-grade boys? 
A study designed to shed light on this question was reported 
in the April issue of the Journal of Educational Research. In 
the main, this study consisted of an analysis of Metropolitan 
Reading Readiness Test scores of 7,821 boys and 7,138 girls by 
G. A. Prescott of the World Book Company. The investigator 
arrived at several conclusions worthy of note. He observed that 
when beginning first-grade boys and girls were matched accord- 
ing to chronological age, the Metropolitan Readiness Test per- 
formance of the girls was somewhat superior to that of the boys. 
But when the scores of overage boys were compared with those 
of overage girls the former were higher than the latter. How- 
ever, the difference was of neither practical nor statistical sig- 
nificance. Insignificant differences were noted also when com- 
paring the scores of underage girls with those of underage boys. 

In view of the lack of consistency in superiority of girls over 
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boys when chronological age is considered, it is the investiga- 
tor’s opinion that norms for sex for the Metropolitan Readiness 
Test would be of little practical value to the test user. 


Three new units of the St. John’s Catechism, produced in 
sound filmstrip and keyed to the revised Baltimore Catechism, 
were released last July to Catholic schools and discussion groups. 
The new units, one on the Sacrament of Holy Eucharist, and 
the others on the Sacrifice of the Mass, bring to a total of fifteen 
the number now completed in the thirty-unit series. Two more 
are scheduled for release in October. Of those released during 
July, the units on the Mass form a two-part set concentrated on 
the solemn ritual and the role of the laity in the service. The 
units mark the introduction of the sound filmstrip as a means of 
explaining the Mass and the congregation’s participation in it. 

The St. John’s Catechism made its initial appearance with its 
first unit in the late fall of 1951. The project is now in use 
in 2,500 Catholic schools, Confraternity classes, adult discussion 
groups, and convert classes in every State in the Union, in South 
America, Canada, Europe, Australia, and India. Reverend Michael 
F. Mullen, C.M., who has been in charge of the project since its 
inception is currently national vice-president of the Catholic 
Audio-Visual Educators Association. 


Lay teachers will be paid for on-the-job teacher training 
in a plan worked out by the Diocese of Erie. Students attend- 
ing teachers’ colleges will be paid for the time they spend in 
practice teaching in order to encourage young women to take 
teacher-training courses and to provide assistance to those who 
have the ability to do college work and who would be unable 
to meet the cost of a college education. 

The plan was evolved because of the shortage of teaching 
Sisters in the Catholic schools of the Diocese. As the plan has 
been formulated, young women will take a summer course of 
basic training at Gannon, Mercyhurst, or Villa Maria College. 
During the school year, the student teacher will alternate semes- 
ters of teaching and study for her degree. During the teaching 
period she will work under the supervision of an experienced 
sister teacher. She will be assigned only to schools with two- 
section grades. The Sister teacher will teach one section and 
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supervise the student teacher in the other section. The parish 
will pay for a certain portion of the student’s education as well 
as provide the student with some aid in meeting living expenses. 


Theologian’s notes on the revised Baltimore Catechism 
are now available in booklet form. The theologian is Rev. 
Francis J. O'Connell, C.SS.R., dean of the School of Sacred 
Theology of The Catholic University of America and one of the 
country’s foremost scholars in the field of theology. The booklet, 
entitled Dogmatic and Scriptural Foundation for Catechists, is 
an extension of Father Connell’s class notes at summer courses 
of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine at The Catholic Uni- 
versity of America. 

Distributed by Confraternity Publications, Paterson, N.J., the 
seventy-page booklet is based upon the No. 3 Baltimore Cate- 
chism and gives doctrinal and scriptural material for all who 
teach religion in parish school or Confraternity classes for public 
school pupils. Much of the material in the book is based upon 
Papal documents published since the Baltimore Catechism re- 
vision was made in the early 1940's, particularly the Encyclicals 
of His Holiness Pope Pius XII on the Mystical Body (1943) and 
the Sacred Liturgy (1947). 


Re-evaluation of teaching methods by principals was recom- 
mended last July at the Fourteenth Annual Conference on Ele- 
mentary Education sponsored by the School of Education of 
Northwestern University and the Department of Elementary 
School Principals of the National Education Association. Dennis 
O'Shea, vice-president in charge of the Education Division of 
Rand McNally and Company, Chicago, told principals attending 
the conference that public schools seem to be overemphasizing 
the social and physical aspects of education to the detriment 
of real application and effort toward worth-while achievement. 
He pointed out that perhaps the effort on the part of teachers 
and principals to achieve a pleasant relationship in schools has 
been unduly stressed and may be responsible for a consequent 
lack of understanding, on the part of many pupils, of the need 
for serious effort and concentration in their school life. 


A new series of Catholic juvenile books, to be known as the 
Catholic Treasury Books and consisting of historical fiction and 
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biography for children ten years and up, has been planned by 
The Bruce Publishing Company. The first four titles of the 
series will include: Simon O’ the Stock, life story of St. Simon 
Stock; Boy of Philadelphia, a story of the Corttinental Congress 
as seen by a teen-age boy; A Candle for Our Lady, historical 
fiction set in England in the time of Henry VIII and involving 
two children with adventurous tendencies, and A Hand Raised 
at Gettysburg, historical fiction picturing a boy soldier, a battle- 
artist, and a famous Civil War chaplain. 

According to E. A. Weiler, Bruce editor of juvenile books, 
several titles are planned for each year. “The stories and bi- 
ographies will be taken from the vast treasury of Catholic life 
and history for young readers,” Mr. Weiler said. “Interest, not 
propaganda, is the main objective, but the true relation of the 
Catholic faith to persons and events, as it comes out naturally, 
should make the reader proud of his Catholic heritage.” 


Eighth-graders of 1955 surpass their predecessors of twenty 
years ago in reading, spelling, and arithmetic, according to 
tests administered last year by Wendell C. Lanton of the Re- 
search Department of the Evanston (Illinois) Schools in the 
eighth grades of the system. (Lanton previously had carried on 
a similar study among third- and fifth-grade pupils in the Evans- 
ton schools with results favorable to present-day testing.) 

Not only were the tests the same as those given in 1933, but 
‘every attempt was made to duplicate the testing conditions as 
closely as possible. Results show that in composite achievement, 
today’s eight-graders rank four months ahead of their 1933 
counterparts. In reading comprehension and vocabulary, cur- 
rent eighth-grade pupils are five months in advance of similar 
groups tested in 1933. The two groups achieved scores similar 
to one another in arithmetic computation, but today’s eighth- 
graders were farther ahead in arithmetic reasoning. In spelling, 
present-day eighth-grade pupils showed an eight-month advance 
over their predecessors. 

Lanton noted that the pupils who took the tests this year 
were significantly younger than those in the 1983 group. There 
was also indication that intelligence test scores for the former 
group were higher than for the latter. 
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Inclusion of nonpublic schools in a program of Federal aid 
to education “would raise difficult legal questions and policy 
issues,” reads a report on education made this summer by the 
Commission on Intergovernmental Relations. Though noting 
that 12 per cent of the school children of the country are edu- 
cated in nonpublic schools, the Commission made no further 
reference to such schools and did not indicate the “difficult legal 
questions” which might be raised. Moreover, the Commission 
stated that it did not recommend a general program of Federal 
financial assistance to elementary and secondary education, “be- 
lieving the states have the capacity to meet their educational 
requirements.” 

Nonpublic school pupils were again given the “in-and-out” 
treatment when the Education and Labor Committee of the 
U.S. House of Representatives in July approved a bill providing 
construction aid for public schools. According to the legisla- 
tion, which has yet to be debated on the House floor, all chil- 
dren of school age in a state are to be counted in in determining 
the state’s eligibility for a grant, but nonpublic school pupils 
are to be counted out in the use of the money within the state 
since the funds are to be used for public schools only. The bill 
calls for a grant of $400,000,000 to state schools systems in each 
of four years. These funds are to be given to the states on a 
dollar-for-dollar matching basis. In addition to the direct grants- 
in-aid to the states, the bill provides for Federal purchase of up 
to $750,000,000 in school bonds from school districts if the dis- 
tricts are unable to acquire funds at a reasonable rate of interest. 

In an editorial of The Catholic Standard and Times, weekly 
newspaper of the Archdiocese of Philadelphia, for July 29, His 
Excellency Most Reverend John F. O’Hara, C.S.C., Archbishop 
of Philadelphia, showed that “the Catholics of this country, by 
the construction and operation of their own schools, are doing 
considerably more for the public schools than the Federal Gov- 
ernment proposes to do” in the bill approved by the House Edu- 
cation and Labor Committee. Over and above their contribu- 
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tions through local, state and Federal taxes, Catholics presently, 
according to the Archbishop, are making an annual grant-in-aid 
to the state public school systems of $1,120,692,000. This sum 
is made up of an annual expenditure of $500,000,000 for Cath- 
olic school construction plus $620,692,000, which is the differ- 
ence between what the public school systems now have to spend 
on the pupils enrolled and what they would have to spend on 
these pupils if Catholics closed their schools and sent their 
children to the public schools. 

The National Association of Manufacturers in a booklet issued 
this summer, the third and final in the Association’s series on 
education, urged industry to aid private schools and recoom- 
mended that private schools indicate their needs to industry. 
Church schools, the writers of the booklet say, are vital because 
they serve the needs of substantial groups in our population, 
providing sound traditions, stability, spiritual strength, and edu- 
cational progress. 


Assessed valuations of religion-sponsored schools, non-Cath- 
olic as well as Catholic, were lowered by 68 per cent in Los 
Angeles County, California, after an appeal in July by His Emi- 
nence James Francis Cardinal McIntyre to the County Board of 
Supervisors. A case involving the constitutionality of California’s 
school tax exemption law, passed by the State Legislature in 
1951 and later approved by referendum, is pending before the 
State Supreme Court. Contrary to the practice in other counties, 
while the case is pending, Los Angeles County assessors insist 
that the schools pay taxes. 


To assure more lay teachers for Catholic schools, the Di- 
ocese of Pittsburgh is offering scholarships at three Catholic 
colleges to qualified high school graduates who are willing to 
teach for a certain period of time in the Diocese’s elementary 
schools. Some sixty young women are now taking advantage of 
the teaching-scholarship program. A similar plan has been in- 
augurated in the Diocese of Erie. In the Diocese of Wheeling, 
West Virginia, according to an announcement by Archbishop 
John J. Swint, lay-teacher salaries are to be comparable to those 
of public school teachers, half the salary to be paid by the Dio- 
cese and half by the parish. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


A Cxuitp DeveLopMENT Point or View by James L. Hymes. 

New York: Prentice Hall, 1955. Pp. ix + 145. $3.00. 

In this little volume the author, in his customary delightful 
informal way of writing, focuses attention on essential facts and 
concepts of child development that will help the classroom 
teacher increase her teaching skill. In it teachers will find an 
enumeration of the specific qualifications they should have in 
order to teach effectively the young child, the pre-adolescent, 
and the adolescent. The book offers teachers sound guidance 
to help them solve the teaching problems that stem from the dif- 
ficulties of child development. 

Discussion centers around four basic ideas of child develop- 
ment: (1) the children must like the teacher; (2) the children 
must like their work; (3) the children must like themselves; 
and (4) the children must grow physically, mentally, socially, 
emotionally, and morally. Each of these principles is applied 
to such important areas as teacher-pupil relationship, curriculum, 
and classroom management. 

No matter what grade level a teacher teaches, she will find in 
this book answers to such vital questions as: (1) How should a 
teacher treat “different” children? (2) What should the teacher 
do to foster the mental growth of the child? (3) What can a 
teacher learn about children from the parents? (4) What are 
the child’s personal feelings about the school and the classroom 
situation. 

Sister M. Briveen, O.S.F. 
Department of Education 
The Catholic University of America 
X 
Writinc For Younc Cuitpren by Claudia Lewis. New York: 

Simon and Schuster, 1954. Pp. xii + 115. $3.00. 

This slight, powerful volume, if judiciously hurled at recep- 
tive publishers of children’s books might happily halt the night- 
marish advance of the present army of absurd and insipid chil- 
dren’s books upon trusting and indiscriminate adult purchasers. 
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It could jolt sense into some of our modern “tootsie-wootsie” 
writers and indicate to Daddy and Aunt Debbie Junior's pre- 
ference for Jat, the Rat Man, as opposed to Bernie Buzz-Wuzz 
at the Birdie Beach. 

Miss Lewis deserves congratulation and gratitude from the 
adult population at large. Her little book, while concentrating 
on counseling writers for young children has, inadvertently per- 
haps, swung wide open a door against which we have long and 
foolishly been banging our blind, adult heads. Unless we be- 
come as little children, we shall certainly be denied the King- 
dom of Heaven which obviously implies that we won't have any 
fun on earth either. 

Only two items annoyed this reviewer. Miss Lewis says the 
child is “by nature a kinesthetic creature.” As much may be said 
for salamanders. Her book ably indicates, however, that she 
knows better. Then, a little boy who insists he is ICE is lauded 
as a poet. This may well be the case. The disturbing fact is, 
of course, that schizophrenetics have an unfortunate habit of 
talking that way too. 

Sister M. Francis Assisi, C.S.A. 
Marian College 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 
nt 


SocioLocicaL THeory; Irs Nature AND GrowTH by Nicholas S. 
Timasheff. Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday and Co., 1955. Pp. 
xv + 328. $4.50. 


This is the third historical survey of social thought to be pub- 
lished within the last couple of years by teachers of sociology 
in Catholic institutions. In 1953 Mihanovich edited his Social 
Theorists, in 1954 Kilzer and Ross brought out their Western 
Social Thought, and now in 1955 Timasheff has gone over much 
the same ground in his Sociological Theory. It is an exceedingly 
competent book, well and interestingly written by a distinguished 
authority on the subject; yet the fact remains that it goes over 
territory covered in much the same way in the two other books 
just mentioned. A quick comparison of the three books shows 
that nearly all the writers who receive more than passing mention 
in Timasheff are also discussed both in Mihanovich and in Kil- 
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zer and Ross. The new book is somewhat narrower in scope 
than its two rivals, being limited rather strictly to academic 
sociology since the time of Comte; but, since Timasheff’s book is 
also considerably shorter than the others, this limitation of scope 
does not result in more intensive treatment of the writers con- 
sidered. The book under review is less generously footnoted 
than the other two and its bibliographies are shorter. For rea- 
sons best known to himself, Professor Timasheff evidently de- 
cided to keep his impressive erudition and his respected scholar- 
ship under wraps. The result is a competent and readable in- 
troductory text, but not one that adds a great deal to the existing 
literature. 

In a well-written section (pp. 9-11) Professor Timasheff dis- 
cusses the function of scientific theory in general. He makes it 
clear that theories are valuable only when they grow out of 
earlier empirical observations and are fruitful in that they show 
the way for further empirical work. Certainly mere speculation 
about society, unchecked by systematic first-hand observation of 
society, does not have much value. Theoretical and empirical 
sociology must be studied side by side if either is to be under- 
stood adequately. Consequently it requires a certain amount of 
sociological sophistication to use properly a book like Professor 
Timasheff's which is deliberately confined to theory. An ad- 
vanced student, reading it, will distinguish between the sociologi- 
cal theories that are mere speculation and those that grow out 
of painstaking field research. On the other hand, a less sophis- 
ticated reader might be unable to make such distinction properly; 
for the book mentions empirical studies only in passing and does 
not attempt to evaluate them critically. Probably this book will 
have its greatest value as an introduction to sociological theory 
for students who have already been thoroughly drilled in the 
methods and standards of modern scientific sociology and who 
are consequently not likely to take the speculations of the old- 
fashioned armchair sociologists too seriously. 


Paut Haniy Furrey 


Department of Sociology 
The Catholic University of America 
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Tue Dynamics or PersonAL ApjusTMENT by George F. J. Lehner 
and Ella A. Kube. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1955, Pp. 
viii + 498. 

Offering a rather unique approach to the popular field of 
personality development, Lehner and Kube in The Dynamics of 
Personal Adjustment attack the problem along the sequential ap- 
pearance of problems—infancy to old age. Individuals who seek 
some valuable insights into their own personality problems as 
well as those who offer their services, professionally or quasi- 
professionally, will find in this book aids worth evaluating in 
terms of their own purposes. Perhaps no one will benefit more 
by reading this book than the person who finds himself faced 
with the problem of working in areas to which he himself has 
had little or no orientation. It is a primary book in that sense 
only and can be used with profit by the more advanced worker in 
personality areas. 


The organization of the book itself lends credence to the 
author’s belief that personality adjustment is a thing with some 
continuum. “Life space” or environment is but another locale for 
adjustment, certainly it is not the only locale. Needs, their 
differentiating effects and personalities struggling for goals 
known or simply guessed at, fascinated the authors through two 
valuable chapters. Adjustments to frustrations, defense mechan- 
isms, to neurosis, and psychoses seem to fall into the pattern of 
categorizing but they do add greatly to the wealth of the book 
as a source of needed knowledge. 


Practically speaking the best features of this book are: (1) 
the simple statement of adjustment needs found in individuals 
whose variety is manifold as given here; (2) the well-selected 
and well-briefed examples, many of them worthy case histories; 
and (3) the authors’ scholarly accumulation of specific studies 
into chapter bibliographies of much merit. From the viewpoint 
of latitude one would ask more of the authors in some areas, 
but the book stands as a representative piece of authentic re- 
search. Departing as it does from the behavioristic “jumping 
off place” in psychology, one reads it with an eye to the dynamism 
of Moore, but this in itself does not make the book less worth 
while. Normal individuals in adjustment to family, school, so- 
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ciality, careers and jobs, old age, and sex, these represent the 
forte of this “cyclorama of human experience.” 

SisteR M. Rutru Ausert, O.P. 
Siena Heights College 
Adrian, Michigan 


LrrurcicaL Prery by Louis Bouyer. Liturgical Studies, No. I. 
Notre Dame, Ind.: University of Notre Dame Press, 1955. 
Pp. x + 284. $4.75. 

The present volume introduces a new series of liturgical studies 
to be edited by Father Michael A. Mathis, C.S.C., well known 
as the head of Notre Dame University Liturgical Summer School. 
Since 1947 he has invited some of Europe’s most noted scholars 
to lecture on various parts or aspects of the liturgy. In the 
new series it is intended to publish these lectures in book form. 


Among those to follow Father Mathis’ invitation was the 
French Oratorian, Father Louis Bouyer, who has established his 
reputation as one of the leading liturgical experts by his famous 
book The Paschal Mystery. In the present study he deals with 
an even more important topic, the relation existing between 
liturgy and piety, between Christian worship and Christian 
spirituality, between sacrament and devotion. There cannot 
be any doubt that he thus has chosen a subject which has 
formed the center of what we call the Liturgical Movement ever 
since its beginning. For what it aims at first and foremost is 
the deepening of the religious life of the members of the Church 
by conducting them to a fuller knowledge both of the content 
and the form of the Liturgical Mysteries, and thereby awakening 
in them a keener awareness and a higher esteem for their great 
spiritual heritage. 

In order to achieve his purpose, Father Bouyer traces first the 
false conceptions of the liturgy, especially those created by the 
baroque period which still survive in some of our liturgical text- 
books. The second chapter leads from the Romantic reaction to 
the Patristic ideal of the liturgy, evaluating the efforts of Dom 
Guéranger of Solemnes and Dom Herwegen of Maria Laach to 
restore the lost connection between liturgy and piety. The chap- 
ters which follow are dedicated to the Catholic tradition con- 
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cerning the Eucharistc celebration because there is nothing 
which will contribute more to a correct understanding of the 
liturgy than a return to its origin and a study of its beginnings 
when liturgy was really what the term signifies, “work of the 
people.” This does not mean that the author advocates a re- 
pristination; on the contrary, he is interested only in a renewal 
readily adaptable to the present conditions and needs. But the 
conclusions he draws from the history of the Eucharist and the 
other sacraments are of vital importance for an active partici- 
pation in the liturgy. The last chapters deal with the praise of 
the mystery: the divine office, the spirit of the liturgy and of de- 
votion, and, finally, the mystery and the world. Here the author 
gives a description of the apostolate which every Christian must 
regards as his task if his piety is liturgical: the sanctification of the 
world. The appendix “On Liturgical Studies” is less satisfactory 
and not entirely up to date. 

Everyone interested in the great spiritual renewal within the 
Church will find in Father Bouyer’s Liturgical Piety a work of 
lasting value. Combining a sound criticism with an inspiring 
enthusiasm, it leads to a vital and new understanding of the 
Ecclesia orans. It establishes the true conception of the liturgy 
against the distorted interpretation of its nature. It refutes the 
common opinion that liturgy is nothing else than a compulsory 
ceremonial and a rule for the external manifestation of ecclesi- 
astical worship. Moreover, it penetrates to the depth of its spirit 
and shows that liturgy and piety, far from being contradictions, 
are related to each other like source and stream, like root and 
tree. 

J. QuASTEN 
School of Theology 
The Catholic University of America 
x 
MopberN Science AND Gop by Pope Pius XII. Edited by P. J. 
McLaughlin. New York: Philosophical Library, 1954. Pp. 


89. $2.75. 
Tue Enp or Time by Josef Pieper. Translated by Michael Bul- 


lock. New York: Pantheon Books, Inc., 1954. Pp. 157. $2.75. 
If contemporary man is to grasp the more profound implica- 
tions of the crises of our present age, he must be thoroughly 
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grounded in the knowledge of the ultimates of human existence. 
Intelligent and realistic views regarding both the origin of the 
universe and man, and the final destiny of both, are prerequisites 
for a sane and level-headed interpretation of the events of our 
times. Two brief, but very stimulating, Catholic books will be 
of great value to the reflective teacher in his efforts to orientate 
his own thinking about modern problems in the light of the 
“whence and whither” of God’s creation. 


Modern Science and God is a newly translated edition of 
Pope Pius XII’s 1951 Address to the Pontifical Academy of Science, 
together with a commentary by the editor designed for philos- 
ophers, scientists, but most especially for “that wholesome crea- 
ture, the general reader.” The papal document itself is truly a 
classic of its kind, revealing not only our Holy Father's never- 
failing wisdom in matters religious, but also his profound com- 
petence in dealing easily with the concepts and terms of the 
field of science. The main theme of the address is that modern 
science, especially in its atomic discoveries, has not only not 
threatened the truths of religion, but “discovers God in an ever- 
increasing degree—as though God were waiting behind every 
new door opened by science.” In the body of the address the 
Pope shows how recent discoveries have confirmed the first and 
fifth arguments of St. Thomas for the existence of God: how 
the growing emphasis on the concept of physical change must 
necessarily point to an immutable Prime Mover, how the now 
generally accepted theory of a stagnating universe leads to the 
inevitable conclusion of its creation in time. The accompany- 
ing commentary, conveniently interspersed with the paragraphs 
of the text, helps to broaden and clarify the Holy Father’s 
thought on the more difficult points. 


On a somewhat more difficult level, but equally rewarding 
in returns, is the concise essay of the German Catholic philos- 
opher, Josef Pieper, on the end of time. Whereas the Papal 
address considered the origins of the universe, The End of Time 
looks ahead to the final consummation. The work is subtitled 
A Meditation on the Philosophy of History, critically evaluating 
what theologians and philosophers have had to say about the 
end of the world from St. Thomas to Kant. The author’s main 
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thesis is that you cannot have a philosophy of history without a 
theology of history. In very scholarly fashion the author shows 
how most non-Catholic thinkers, because they lacked the vision 
of Faith, have veered either towards nihilism or towards a con- 
cept of a purely materialistic Utopia within time. The Catholic 
view is the true one: a real end in time, followed by a transposi- 
tion to an extratemporal “New Heaven and New Earth.” While 
the final chapter gives us a truly terrifying picture of the com- 
ing of Antichrist, the book ends on a note of Christian hope. 
The believer must not succumb to morbidity or inertia, but rather 
must try to realize in his life “the possibilities of creating order 
in the world by prophylactic and curative action,” even to the 
point of being ready to shed his blood in the very actuality of 
the end as an acceptable form of salvation. 

Both of these books are to be highly recommended for all teach- 
ers from secondary level up for the invaluable insights they will 
provide in the teaching of philosophy, history, and science. 

James E. Pocct 


The Catholic University of America 
x 


Recent AMERICAN History by Leland D. Baldwin. New York: 
American Book Co., 1954. Pp. xxxvi + 812. $6.00. 
Professor Baldwin, of the University of Pittsburgh, has already 

given us The Stream of American History in two volumes. In 
this text, he goes back to broaden the flow from Harding’s regime 
to the campaign of 1952, after two introductory chapters full of 
generalizations on earlier domestic and diplomatic history. There 
are bibliographical notes at the end of each chapter and three 
closely printed pages of “general bibliography” of dubious value 
since devoted to the whole spread of American history. The 
illustrations are restricted to maps, charts, and cartoons. An 
index of authors referred to is followed by a very comprehensive 
looking index of subjects. 

The approach is that of a college text with its convenient 
paragraph headings. Baldwin displays an abiltiy to sum up 
situations (for example, Father Coughlin in eight lines) and to 
give one the feel of moving events. Sometimes he merely re- 
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cites a familiar tale but then by a smart-sounding conclusion 
gives it the appearance of being peculiarly well told. There are 
convenient summaries of reasons in six points, listings of three or 
four aspects of questions, and even five suggestions for facing 
the future! The realities of red-plotting so much revealed in re- 
cent years are played down; religious developments are not so 
much as mentioned, but economic matters are well and fully 
handled in this study by a latter-day liberal. 

All in all this is one of the more thoughtful syntheses of the 
great mass of information which makes up recent history. No 
teacher of that period can afford to ignore even the stimulat- 
ing opinions with which he may disagree. 

Henry J. BROWNE 
Department of History 
The Catholic University of America 
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York: American Heritage Publishing Co. Pp. 112. $2.95. 

Charters, W. W., and others. A Sound Body. New York: 
Macmillan Co. Pp. 341. 

Charters, W. W., and others. Growing Up Healthily. New 
York: Macmillan Co. Pp. 302. 

Charters, W. W., and others. Habits Healthful and Safe. 
New York: Macmillan Co. Pp. 280. 

Charters, W. W., and others. Health Secrets. New York: 
Macmillan Co. Pp. 230. 

Charters, W. W., and others. Healthful Ways. New York: 
Macmillan Co. Pp. 246. 

Charters, W. W., and others. Let’s Be Healthy. New York: 
Macmillan Co. Pp. 275. 

Gager, William A., and others. Functional Mathematics. 
Grade 7. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. Pp. 390. $2.24. 

John Bosco, Sister Mary. Music for Life. Grade One. Boston: 
McLaughlin and Reilly Co. Pp. 90. 

John Bosco, Sister Mary. Music for Life. Grade Two. ‘ 
McLaughlin and Reilly Co. 80. 
John Bosco, Sister Mary. Music for Life. Grade Thr 
Boston: McLaughlin and Reilly Co. 136. 
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John Bosco, Sister Mary. Music for Life. Grade Four. 
Boston: McLaughlin and Reilly Co. Pp. 153. 

Pollock, Thomas Clark, and others. Essentials for Modern 
English. New York: Macmillan Co. Pp. 445. 

Pollock, Thomas Clark, and others. Language Arts and Skills. 
New York: Macmillan Co. Pp. 448. 

Pollock, Thomas Clark, and others. Our English Language. 
New York: Macmillan Co. Pp. 450. 

Pollock, Thomas Clark, and others. The Art of Communicat- 
ing. New York: Macmillan Co. Pp. 449. 

Willis, Benjamin C. Teaching Guide for the Language Arts. 
Preschool through Junior College. Chicago: Chicago Public 
Schools. Pp. 103. 

General 

Atamian, Sarkis. The Armenian Community. New York: 
Philosophical Library. Pp. 479. $4.75. 

Bauer, W. W., and Dukelow, Donald A. What You Should 
Know about Smoking and Drinking. Chicago: Science Research 
Associates. Pp. 40. $0.50. 

Breig, Joseph A. Meditations for the Family Rosary. St. Paul: 
Catechetical Guild Educational Society. Pp. 63. $0.15. 

Broderick, Robert C. Concise Catholic Dictionary. St. Paul: 
Catechetical Guild Educational Society. Pp. 412. $0.50. 

Carabellese, Pontaleo. La conscience concrete. Paris: Aubier. 
Pp. 219. 

Comber, Thomas E. The Knights of Columbus Advertising- 
the-Faith Campaign. A Critical Analysis of its Merit, Origin and 
Development. Washington, D.C.: St. Paul’s College. Pp. 38. 

Connell, Francis J. Dogmatic and Scriptural Foundation for 
Catechists. Notes on Baltimore Catechism No. 3. Paterson: 
St. Anthony Guild Press. Pp. 61. $0.50. 

Conroy, Father. When They Start Going Steady. St. Paul: 
Catechetical Guild Educational Society. Pp. 64. $0.15. 

Cronan, Edward P. The Dignity of the Human Person. New 
York: Philosophical Library. Pp. 207. $3.00. 

Donohue, John, Christian Maturity. A Program for Escaping 
Mediocrity. New York: P. J. Kenedy and Sons. Pp. 214. $3.50. 

Dwyer, John T. One Hundred Years an Orphan. St. Vincent's 
Home for Boys at San Rafael. Fresno: Academy Library Guild. 
Pp. 159. $3.00. 


Ellard, Gerald. Follow the Mass. St. Paul: Catechetical 
Guild Educational Society. Pp. 64. $0.15. 
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Essays on the Priesthood. Vol. Il, No. 1. December 1954. 
St. Meinrad: St. Meinrad Seminary. Pp. 100. 

Evans, Joseph W., and Ward, Leo R. (eds.). The Social and 
Political Philosophy of Jacques Maritain. New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons. Pp. 348. $5.00. 

Fishburn, Hummel. Fundamentals of Music Appreciation. 
New York: Longmans, Green and Co., Inc. Pp. 263. $3.25. 

Fouard, Abbe Constant. The Life of Christ. St. Paul: Cate- 
chetical Guild Educational Society. Pp. 415. $0.50. 

Gales, Father. A First Book of Saints. St. Paul: Catechetical 
Guild Educational Society. Pp. 32. $0.25. 

Gales, Father. A First Life of Christ for Little Catholics. 
St. Paul: Catechetical Guild Educational Society. Pp. 32. $0.25. 

Gales, Father. My Book About God. St. Paul: Catechetical 
Guild Educational Society. Pp. 32. $0.25. 

Gannon, J. J. The Miracle of Fatima. St. Paul: Catechetical 
Guild Educational Society. Pp. 63. $0.15. ° 

God's Story Book. A First Book of Bible Stories for Little 
Catholics. St. Paul: Catechetical Guild Educational Society. 
Pp. 32. $0.25. 

Indulgenced Prayers. St. Paul: Catechetical Guild Educational 
Society. Pp. 63. $0.15. 

Juliana of Maryknoll, Sister M. I Believe. The Apostles’ 
Creed for Little Catholics. St. Paul: Catechetical Guild Educa- 
tional Society. Pp. 32. $0.25. 

Juliana of Maryknoll, Sister M. Let’s Pray. St. Paul: Cate- 
chetical Guild Educational Society, Pp. 32. $0.25. 

Juliana of Maryknoll, Sister M. Listen to God. The Ten 
Commandments for Little Catholics. St. Paul: Catechetical 
Guild Educational Society. Pp. 32. $0.25. 

Karcher, Joseph T. A Catholic Layman Speaks. Sayreville: 
Academy Press. Pp. $3.00. 

Keller, James. You Can Change the World. St. Paul: Cate- 
chetical Guild Educational Society. Pp. 64. $0.15. 

Kramp, Joseph. Live the Mass. St. Paul: Catechetical Guild 
Educational Society. Pp. 415. $0.50. 

Lefebvre, Dom Gaspar. Saint Joseph Daily Missal. Junior 
Edition. St. Paul: E. M. Lohmann Co. Pp. 587. $3.50; $5.25. 

Lewis, Dora S., and others. Clothing Construction and Ward- 
robe Planning. New York: Macmillan Co. Pp. 534. $4.00. 
Looney, Josephine. Pictures to Color from Stories from God's 
Holy Book, Paterson: St. Anthony Guild Press. Pp. 15. $0.10. 
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Looney, Josephine. Stories from God's Holy Book. Paterson: 
St. Anthony Guild Press. Pp. 125. $1.25. 

Louis of Granada. Summa of the Christian Life. Volume II. 
Translated by Jordan Aumann, O.P. St. Louis: B. Herder Book 
Co. Pp. 428. $4.95. 

Lovasik, Lawrence G. Treasury of Prayer. St. Paul: Cate- 
chetical Guild Educational Society. Pp. 448. $0.50. 

McCormick, James A. Blueprint for Enslavement. St. Paul: 
Catechetical Guild Educational Society. Pp. 64. $0.15. 

McGrade, Francis. My Confession for Little Catholics. St. 
Paul: Catechetical Guild Educational Society. Pp. 32. $0.25. 

McGrade, Francis. Saint Pius X. St. Paul: Catechetical 
Guild Educational Society. Pp. 63. $0.15. 

McGrade, Francis. The Rosary for Little Catholics. St. Paul: 
Catechetical Guild Educational Society. Pp. 32. $0.25. 

Madeleva, Sister M. American Twelfth Night and Other 
Poems. New York: Macmillan Co. Pp. 47. $2.00. 

Marcel, Gabriel. The Decline of Wisdom. New York: Philos- 
ophical Library. Pp. 56. $2.50. 

Maritain, Jacques. Bergsonian Philosophy and Thomism. 
New York: Philosophical Library. Pp. 383. $6.00. 

Mary St. Paul of Maryknoll, Sister. Hail Mary for Little Cath- 
a St. Paul: Catechetical Guild Educational Society. Pp. 82. 

Mischke, Bernard C. Odilia. Maid of the Cross. Onamia: 
National Shrine of St. Odilia. Pp. 164. $2.00 cloth; $1.00 paper. 

O’Brien, Isidore. Seven Baskets. Timely Yet Timeless Essays. 
Paterson: St. Anthony Guild Press. Pp. 184. $2.00. 

O’Brien, John A. How You Can Share Your Faith. St. Paul: 
Catechetical Guild Educational Society. Pp. 64. $0.15. 

O'Connor, Patrick J., and Vincent, Paul. The Immaculate 
Conception. St. Paul Catechetical Guild Educational Society. 
Pp. 64. $0.15. 

Orchard, W. E. Sancta Sanctorium. Prayers for the Holy of 
Holies. New York: Philosophical Library. Pp. 210. $3.50. 

Oursler, Fulton. The Christmas Story. St. Paul: Catechetical 
Guild Educational Society. Pp. 64. $0.15. 

Personnel Resources in the Social Sciences and Humanities. 
ee D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office. Pp. 140. 

Pettis, Ashley. Music: Now and Then. New York: Coleman- 
Ross Co., Inc. Pp. 118. $8.75. 
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Preston, Ralph C. (ed.). Teaching World Understanding. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc. Pp. 207. $3.95. 

Raemers, William. Jesus Christ, Savior of the World. St. 
Paul: Catechetical Guild Educational Society. Pp. 64. $0.15. 

Richardson, Reed C. American Labor Unions. Ithaca: Cornell 
University. Pp. 19. $0.20. 

Ripley, Francis J. This is the Faith. Catholic Theology for 
Laymen. St. Paul: Catechetical Guild Educational Society. Pp. 
416. $0.50. 

Ripley, Francis J. What You Should Know about the Ten 
Commandments. St. Paul: Catechetical Guild Educational So- 
ciety. Pp. 63. $0.15. 

Roelker, Edward. Invalidating Laws. Paterson: St. Anthony 
Guild Press. Pp. 208. $3.00. 

Royer, Fanchon. St. Francis Solanus, Apostle to America. 
Paterson: St. Anthony Guild Press. Pp. 207. $2.50. 

Ryan, William D. The Other Christ. Chicago: J. S. Paluch 
Co., Inc. Pp. 64. $0.20. 

Santa, Beauel M., and Hardy, Louis Lynn. How to Use the 
Library. Palo Alto: Pacific Books. Pp. 79. $0.85 paper; $1.85 
cloth. 

Sharkey, Don. Mary Talks to Us. St. Paul: Catechetical 
Guild Educational Society. Pp. 64. $0.15. 

Sheen, Fulton J. The Fifteen Mysteries of the Rosary. St. 
Paul: Catechetical Guild Educational Society. Pp. 64. $0.15. 

Slade, Peter. Child Drama. New York: Philosophical Library. 
Pp. 379. $10.00. 

Smith, Dora V. Communication, The Miracle of Shared Liv- 
ing. The Kappa Delta Pi Lecture Series. New York: Macmillan 
Co. Pp. 105. $2.50. 

Spellman, Francis Cardinal. The Risen Soldier. St. Paul: 
Catechetical Guild Educational Society. Pp. 63. $0.15. 

Stromwall, Mary W. My Guardian Angel. St. Paul: Cate- 
chetical Guild Educational Society. Pp. 32. $0.25. 


eo of Social Statistics. New York: United Nations. Pp. 


The New Testament. St. Paul: Catechetical Guild Educa- 
tional Society. Pp. 480. $0.50. 

The Passion in the Four Gospels. Translated by Monsignor 
Ronald A. Knox. St. Paul: Catechetical Guild Educational So- 
ciety. Pp. 64. $0.15. 


NEWS OF PRODUCTS AND 


EDUCATORS GUIDE TO FREE FILMS 

The fifteenth annual edition of the 
Guide is now available. It has grown 
from 102 pages, listing 671 titles, to this 
591-page volume of 3,069 titles. This 
guide provides rich supplementary visual 
materials at a minimum cost, and replaces 
all volumes and supplements which have 
preceded it. Many films “rented” to 
schools by other agencies are FREE from 
sources in this Film Guide. Write to: 
Educators Progress Service, Dept CER, 
Randolph 9 Wisc. 


REX-ROTARY STENCIL DUPLICATOR 

The Rex-Rotary Distributing Corpora- 
tion takes pride in announcing their 
revolutionary new “Hopper Model” Rex- 
Rotary Electric Stencil Duplicator. The 
Rex-Rotary D-270 EAU is the only dup- 
licating machine providing fully automa- 
tic inking at a degree determined in ad- 
vance. Simply insert a sealed ink car- 
tridge, set the dial for light, medium or 
dark copy, and the machine does the 
rest. Like magic, it turns itself off when 
the job is completed. For further details, 
write to: Rex-Rotary ng Corp., 
19 West 31st St., New York 1. 
SHOWER SHOES 

The Pal Manufacturing Companv is of- 
fering the Pal Shower-Shu for barracks, 
locker room, shower, swimming pool or 
beach. These shoes are made of selected 
lightweight ponderosa pine, and are avail- 
able in sizes small, medium, and large, for 
both men and women. For further in- 
formation and prices, write to: Pal Mfg. 
oa 3405 Glendale Blvd., Angeles 39, 

if. 


PERSONALIZED RING BINDERS 

Redi-Record Products Company is 
featuring ring binders, desk pads, and 
photo albums, personalized with your 
school name and furnished in your school 
colors. An ideal gift for those at home. 
Write for complete School Catalog to: 
Redi-Record Products Co., 598 Broadway, 
New York 12, N.Y. 


POTTERY PRODUCTS 

Bunting Pottery Products are sold in 
over 1300 Schools and Colleges through- 
out the United States, Canada, Alaska, 
etc., through College Bookstores, and have 
proved to be fast moving, profitable sou- 
venir items. For information and price 
list on various articles, write to: W. C. 
Bunting Co., Wellsville, Ohio. 
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ACCOPRESS BINDERS 

Start your students off right this Fall 
with Accopress Binders. Available in five 
colors, these two-piece covers, equipped 
with Acco Fasteners are made of good 
looking pressboard, durable, flexible, and 
of true student-budget economy. They 
expand to six punching centers. Your 
tales seal imprint FREE with your order 
in lots of 1000. Address: Acco Products, 
Inc., Ogdensburg, N.Y. 


CUSTOM MADE CLOAKS AND MANTLES 

Custom made Sister's cloaks and man- 
tles, Bishop and Monsignor cassocks, con- 
fessional cloaks, zimmaras, trousers and 
birettas are being offered by H. De Mattie 
Company, clerical tailors. For price list 
and further information, write to: H. De 
Mattie Co., 53 Park Place, New York 
7, N.Y. 


ATHLETIC KNIT GOODS 

Champion Knitwear Company has is- 
sued its 1955 General Athletic Catalog. 
This catalog covers the complete Cham- 
pion athletic wear line, and features for 
1955 its exclusive “Gray” line for athletic 
wear, plus a complete listing of physical 
education uniforms for all requirements. 
Send for your free catalog. Champion 
Knitwear Co., Inc., Rochester 4, N.Y. 
CROW ELECTRI-KIT 

“How to teach Rotating Electric Ma- 
chinery courses with advanced technical 
training” is the subject of a four-page 
folder just published by Crow Electric- 
Craft Corp. This colorful folder gives 
full details about Crow Electri-Kit Model 
700—the new “Visual experiment” kit 
that simplifies DC-AC motor construction 
and operation. Write for free folder and 
price list to: Crow Electri-Craft Corp., 
1102 Shelby St., Vincennes, Ind. 
FUND RAISING SERVICES 

Thomas Richard Finn and Associates, 
with thirty years of experience in success- 
ful fund raising campaigns, have avail- 
able a staff of thoroughly trained experts 
to discuss your fund raising program. 
They are the exclusive owners of the 
“Fair Share” plan. For consultation with- 
out obligation, write to: T Richard 
Finn & Associates, 15 West Tenth St., 
Kansas City 6, Mo. 
CAMPUS CHEFS 

Your student Food Service can be as 
simple as . . . A-B-C. Without cost or 
obligation, if you would like to discuss 
your Food Service Program, write to: 
Campus Chefs, Inc., 125 Broad St. Eliza- 
beth, N.J. 


STUDENT FOOD SERVICES 


. across the nation 
Serves you Right 
Keeps budgets Tight! 


125 Broad Street, Elizabeth, N. J. 


FREE FILMS 


The Free Films you need to help enrich and vitalize your 
teaching are listed, classified and indexed by title, subject, 
and source, in the New, 1955 


EDUCATORS GUIDE TO FREE FILMS 


— AUTHORITATIVE — COMPREHENSIVE — 
— EASY TO USE — 
Available for $6.00 on 30 day approval 


. EDUCATORS PROGRESS SERVICE 
Dept. CER Randolph 9, Wis. 


Order today - FOR CLASSROOM USE 


JUVENILE COURTSHIPS 
by V. Rev. Francis J. Connell, C.SS.R. 


(A reprint from the March 1955 issue of 
THE AMERICAN ECCLESIASTICAL REVIEW) 


In lots of 10 25¢ ea. 
In lots of 50 22¢ ea. 
In lots of 100 


Prices Postpaid 
Address: THE AMERICAN ECCLESIASTICAL REVIEW 
The Catholic University of America 
Washington 17, D. C. 


In answering advertisements please mention THe Review 


| Lamp » | 
| | 


CUSTOM 


Now, regardless of the size of the class, JENKINS can 
supply custom rings as illustrated. These rings are espe- 
cially designed for Catholic schools with the school name 
around the stone. 
We offer you— | 

* A choice of stones and finishes 

* Guaranteed quality 

* Good service 
Write for brochure with complete price information. 


You’ll be surprised at the very low prices! 


J. JENKINS SONS CO., INC. 
2601 W. LexincTon Sr. BALTIMoRE 23, Mb. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL Send today for your copy of— 

QUARTERLY “Pygmies and Pygmoids: 
— Twides of Tropical Africa” 

By Rev. Martin Gusinpg, S.V.D. 

A reprint from the January 1955 edition of 


Anthropological Quarterly 


_ a @ This interesting and educational article is based on the 
author’s original observations, and includes a complete 
bibliography on the “PYGMIES”. 


Price: $1.00 Postpaid 


Special! 


Why not subscribe today to ANTHROPOLOGICAL QUARTERLY, 
and receive the January 1955 issue as your first number! 
(Issued Jan., April, July and Oct.) Subscription Price $3.00 


Edited by the Dept. of Anthropology 
The Catholic University of America 
ANTHROPOLOGICAL QUARTERLY 


620 Michigan Avenue, N.E. Washington 17, D.C. 


2b In answering advertisements please mention THE REvIEw 


RINGS 
| 


NEW MICROSCOPES 


ALL METAL - - - FULL FINE ADJUSTMENT 
Most foolproof of all student models. 


&=Vodel GB2 
10X Ocular 
Objectives: 
16 mm. (10X) 
4 mm. (44X) 
Plano/concave Mirror 
Full fine adjustment 
Disc Diaphragm 
$118.00 
Case if desired $8.00 


MODEL GKM3 => 
Medical-Bacteriological 
5X and 10X Oculars 
Objectives: 
16 mm. (10X) 
4 mm. (44X) 
1.8 mm. oil immersion) 
Abbe Condenser with Iris 
GRADUATED mechanical 


stage 
MODEL GB2 
Write for descriptive circular 
listing safety features. 


Carrying Case 


$255.00 


MODEL GKM3 
Any quantity old microscope 
accepted in trade. 


THE GRAF-APSCO COMPANY 
Chicago 40, Illinois 


5868 Broadway 


STEPHEN LANE FOLGER, INC. 


Est. 1892 
Rings, Pins, Medals for 
Colleges, Schools, Clubs 
JEWELERS 


180 BROADWAY NEW YORK 38 


Send for our Free Catalog 


A CATHOLIC BOOK SERVICE 


A thorough search service on out-of-print 
books. Any subject or language. Complete 
want lists invited. Diligent, personal attention. 
New and current titles aiso supplied. 


C. F. PETELLE 


MAYWOOD ILLINOIS 


BOX 289 


SENCO 


RULERS and YARDSTICKS 
FOR SCHOOL, OFFICE AND HOME 
—— manufactured by —— 


Seneca Novelty Co., Inc. 
201-207 FALL ST., SENECA FALLS, N.Y. 


TWO GREAT BOOKS—SPELLING & VOCABU- 
LARY ENRICHMENT, Grade 7 to 9%a just 
off press, 50 cents; & 4-STAR COLLEGIATE 
WORD POWER, Grade 9 to 12, $1. 
examination books today! 


MARKHART EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 


Preston, Idaho 
L 


BACK ISSUES 


Do you bind your copies of The 
Catholic Educational Review? If you 
intend to do so, we can supply you 
with such copies as may be missing 
from your set, at the following rates: 


1-10 years back 50¢ ea. 
11-20 years back ~ 55¢ ea. 
21-30 years back | 
31-40 years back _ 


The Catholic Educational 
Review 


c/o Catholic Univ. of America 
620 MicuicaNn AvENuE, N.E. 
WASHINGTON 17, D. C. 


In answering advertisements please mention THE Review 


IMPORTED! 


CRISIS OF THE WEST | 
INDIAN FAMILY 
by 


Dom Basil Matthews, O.S.B., Ph.D. 
$2.50 
Ten Days Free Examination! 
“... of prime importance in the present conflicts of culture and civili- 


zations. . . 


Dom Basil does away with a number of current miscon- 


ceptions concerning the origin of the non-legal union. . .” 


Joun La Farce, S.J. 


Contents: The Non-Legal Union Today * The Spread of Non- 
Legalism * The Family in Slavery * The Plantation and the 
African Heritage * A Field Survey * A Field Survey (Cont'd.) 
* The Impact of Slavery on the Non-Legal Union * Life in the 
Family * The Extended Family and the Community * Conclusion 


Order your copy now! 


THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA PRESS 
620 Michigan Avenue, N.E. 
Washington 17, D. C. 


FOLDING BANQUET TABLES 


NOW, Monroe Folding Banquet Tables, at 
no extra cost, are offered with new-processed 
tops, highly resistant to most serving hazards. 
rite for catalog, direct prices and discounts 
to churches, schools, clubs, lodges, etc. 


MONROE CO. Te COLFAX, IOWA 


for EFFECTIVE 
Elementary Science 


use “SCIENCE KIT.” All the equipment 
needed (over 80 pieces) in sturdy ply- 
wood case. Clear, easily understood 
manuals that simplify preparation and as- 
sure effective classes by teachers without 
science training. Over 50,000 in use. Re- 
placement Service. The schools of 19 Di- 
oceses are now using Science Kits!” 
Saves TIME—EFFORT—MONEY! 


“SCIENCE KIT” 
Box 69 °* Tonawanda, N.Y. 


Catholic 
GREETING CARDS 


Two. beautiful boxes of truly 
Catholic All Occasion cards 
available for FUND RAISING 
by Schools, Altar Societies, or- 
ganizations, Sodalities, etc. En- 
thusiasm wherever shown. Also 
Correspondence Notes, Feast 
Day and Thank You assortments. 
Christmas cards in June. Write 
at once for samples on approval. 


ROBINSON CARDS 
Dept. 855 
Clinton, Massachusetts 


In answering advertisements please mention THE REVIEW 


READING WITH PHONICS 


REVISED 
HAY — WINGO 


. . the book every educator, every parent is talking about! We imvite 
you to study this phonics text and see for yourself the completeness, con- 
sistency, and simplicity in presentation of this one-book phonics program. 


READING FOR MEANING 


GUILER — COLEMAN 


. . . an extended and revised remedial reading workbook series. 
Books 6-12 are newly-revised in 1955, and books 4 and 5 are com- 
pletely new additions to this popular series. 


TIME TO READ 


LEARY — REICHERT — REELY 
. . . presents a fresh, interesting approach to supplementary read- 
ing. Each story, poem, and narrative challenges the child to discover 
the pleasure and satisfaction of independent reading. 


J. B. Lippincott Company 


Chicago Philadelphia Atlanta Dallas Toronto 


| Adopted by the Diocese of 
Pittsburgh for Exclusive Use 


ARITHMETIC 
WE NEED 


BUSWELL - BROWNELL - SAUBLE 


This new arithmetic series is outstanding in the 
amount and variety of help it gives to both teacher 
and pupil. The teachers’ manuals are unusually 
comprehensive; teaching stresses understanding. 
Send for full descriptive circular No. 311. 


GINN AND COMPANY _ HOME OFFICE: Boston 
SALES OFFICES: New York 11 Chicago 16 Atlanta 3 
Dallas 1 Columbus 16 San Francisco 3 Teronto 7 


In answering advertisements please mention THe Review 


NOW IN ITS 
67th YEAR 


The American 
Ecclesiastical 
Rebiew 


This publi- 
cation of The Catholic 
University of 

with contri 

national and interna- 
reputation, 


be on every priest’s table and 
in every seminary and univer- 
sity library. 


Authoritative articles on Catholic doctrine — studies in 
thial and priestly problems — Developments in Catholic 
Action — Articles on moral questions — Historical and liturgical 
surveys — Answers to questions — Book Reviews and Analecta. 


® Some Recent Papal Pronouncements on the Training of 
Teaching Sisters Bishop Joseph M. Marling 


® Juvenile Courtships V. Rev. Francis J. Connell, C.SS.R. 
@ Mary’s Holiness in the New Testament Apocrpha___Rev. Alfred C. Rush, C.SS.R. 
® Background and Highlights of Evanston Rev. John A. Hardon, S.J. 
® The Holy Shroud and the Holy Face Rev. Walter M. Abbott, S.J. 
® Von Hiigel and Ecclesiastical Authority _._._Msgr. Joseph C. Fenton, S.T.D. 
© The Religious Ultimates of Justice Holmes Rev. John E. Coogan, S.J. 
® Our Lady in Ancient Irish Hymns James F. Cassidy 


Subscription price: U.S., Canada and Foreign $5.00 a year 
Single Issues 50 cents 


SPECIAL SEMINARIAN OFFER! 


What better way to start in Seminarian or a Newly-Ordained Priest on the path of 
priestly teaching and reading than a subscription to THE AMERICAN ECCLESIASTICAL 
REVIEW. 


Special Rate for Seminarians—$3.50 per year 
(IDEAL AS A GIFT) 


ex a tione superiorum and 
ranks highest in pres- 
tige in the ecclesias- 
| 
In answering advertisements please mention THz Review 


